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BY DESERT WAYS TO 
BAGHDAD. 


CHAPTER I. 

THE STAltT. 

I T "was our first night in camp: little mysterious 
liillocks shut us in to a ivorld of our own ; we 
had it all to ourselves ; only the stars overhead 
knew, and they seemed to be congratulating us 
on our escape ; they twinkled and winked and 
beckoned. Constantin, our Greek cook, had lit 
a fire, and tliis at once became the centre of our 
world. The door of our tent looked out on it, the 
muleteers, the Zaptiehs (escorts), and our men sat 
round it, our supper was cooking on it ; the 
horses and mules, tethered in a semicircle, turned 
that way and blinked at it ; far away a jackal 
saw it and barked. It drew us all together, and 
its smoke went quietly up towards the beckon- 
ing stars. 

It was very quiet ; the men spoke in under- 
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lonc«, and the fire crackled »n the cool, ttill flir 
Constantin lifted Ihu pot ott the fire lie ladled 
the onions and nee on to two plates and picked 
out the bits I f mutton , then after hnndmg us 
the plates he bcj’nn to beat up eggs for on 
omelette 

\\c had been stretched out on the ground, 
a\e drew our'ches up. and sitting cross legged, 
balanced the plates on our knees The food 
tasted excellent, although it had been cooked m 
one pot, Constantin had wanted to bring three 
pots , he had been camp cook to the best people 
oa hunting expeditious who had three courses 
for dinner, with clean plates and kniacs for coch 
course He looked tlic pari lus clothes were 
European, except lor the ft2 We had had a 
scene with hun before leaamg Constantmopic • 
he had accumulated a large assortment of 
saucepans and kettles, of pans for frjmg and 
pans for stewmg, of pots for bo 3 mg and pots for 
waslung c had gone tlirough them cnticallj , 
and had discarded everything but a stew pan, a 
frying pan, and one pot lor boiling water. Con 
stantm was m despair, but we were adamant , 
we wished to travel hght, and to live largclj on 
native food 

As it was we had a cart loaded up with our 
belongings * there were tlie two tents for our- 
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selves and the men, our camp beds and sacks of 
clothes, and the cooking utensils. It all seemed 
a great deal, and yet we were only taking neces- 
saries. life was becoming extraordinarily easy, 
for we had left behind most things and forgotten 
nil the injunctions and warnings of our friends. 

It was getting very dork ; we could no longer 
see Uie hillocks, we could hardly see the horses 
tethered beyond the fire, but we could hear them 
munching and stamping, and now and then one 
would neigh suddenly. 

Constantin lit a lantern and hung it on a stick ; 
then he washed up the dishes. The other men 
sat on by the fire, and we looked through the 
smoke at them. There was Calphopolos. Now 
Calphopolos was a Greek, and he was a mistake. 
His unbrushed black dolhes contrasted pain- 
fully with the native dress, especially when seen 
through the smoke of a camp fire. He always 
carried about a little black handbag, out of 
which his toothbrush was constantly falling. 
But his worst offence was that he spoke a 
language which we understood, and jabbered 
French at us from morning to m*ght. He 'was 
in the employment of well-meaning friends, whom 
he accompanied when they made business ex- 
cursions into the interior. They had sent him 
to start us comfortably on the way. 
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Then Ihcrt was Ibralum, a long, Jean Tvirk 
vnl\\ a 'miling face lie put up the tents and 
rode in attendance upon us, and haggled AVilh the 
\jllager8 o\cr nulk and Tliej had told me 

lint Ibrahim was troubled in hw mind • “ never 
before had a woman looked hun straight m the 
lacc and shown lum a watch” Two Eastern 
precepts had been \nolated, and I had been the 
unwitting oSender It was at Brusa, \Thich ive 
had left with sucli difficulty Hint mormng e 
had arranged the night before to start at eight 
o’clock But eight came, and half past aght 
came, and nine came, and then tlic Zapticlis 
came who were to have come at eight to escort 
us on the waj , but there was no sign o! our 
own rctmue— of Constantin, of Ibrahim, of our 
oivn lured horses, of the cart and muleteers with 
the baggage 

The news of our departure had got about, and 
the people of the hotel gradual!} collected at the 
door ‘ BTiere is your dragoman ? ” they said , 

why do you not send for him ? ” e eon * 
fessed to having engaged no dragoman ” No 
dragoman’ that wVs very rash \\ e could speak 
the language, theii?” No, we had onlj a 
Turkish dictionary! They ga\e us up then as 
hopeless Another indmdual pushetl Ins wa) 
up to us You w^ll nercr get jour men to 
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start or do anything dsc,” he said ; “ you do 
not realise what these Turks arc.” 

I recognised him ns a professional dragoman 
offered to us by Cook the week before. But he 
was only telling us what everybody else out of 
tlie trade had been dinning into our ears ever 
since we planned the journey. 

I repaired to the inn where the men and horses 
had been collected the night before. In the 
open yard stood the carl, empty and horseless. 
Constantin sat on a roll of baggage near by, 
with a resigned expression, as if he had been 
sitting there for hours. Ibrahim stood in the 
stable door, smoking complacently, and our mule- 
teers were squabbling violently over the roping 
of a box. 

It was at this moment that I stepped up to 
Ibrahim and showed him my watch. lie looked 
at me with a startled expression, his jaw dropped, 
and he turned hastily on the muleteers. But it 
was not till later that I learnt how his inmost 
susceptibilities had been roused. One is at a 
decided disadvantage with no knowledge of the 
language, but by dint of gesticulating with my 
riding-whip and pointing at everybody in turn, 

I managed, at the end of another half-hour, to 
get the cart and the men under way, and mount- 
ing my own horse, rode behind them to the hotel. 
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In another fnc nunutrs xvclifld s'lllicd out on our 
road X and I rode ahead nith Ibmlom and 
Cnlphopolos and the two Ziptielis, then came 
the carl with our bnf^ogt and tJie nmlctccrs, 
tlicn Conctanlm, mlh bulging saddle bags siig 
ge'dnig Uic intniaron ol \anous (orbiddcn cook 
ing utcii'iils 

Our road ran unshaded and dustj through tlic 
outskirts ol Urusa Hit bj bit we left belund 
the slanng tourists tlie stnnng naU\e cluldrcu, 
tlie unconcerned stallkcepcra displajuig thwr 
wares Then ne passed the countrj people 
riding in on mules with their vegetables and 
chickens, ue passed thchlUe cultivated patches, 
and got amongst the lo^ct fields stretching owaj 
on cadi side ot tlie road 
■nic day got hotter and the road got dustier 
At nuddav we skirted a willow plantation, and a 
stream gurgled tlwough the damp green patcli, 
insnUng us to come m and rest We crawled 
out of the sun under the low willow bushes, and 
the men lied the horses to the stronger branches 
This firSiJunching place will always remam im 
printed onYmy memorj the slices of brown 
bread spread with sobd cream; the 

water melonAand the grapes , the men grouped 
about among \ the wiDows, eating great hunches 
ol bread and ^iccsc , the hor'es breaking loose 
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and straying about, browsing the finer herbage 
which sprang up through the dried and yellow 
tufts of older grass ; the joy of being out of the 
sun and the dust; the cool sound of the water 
in the brook ; the sense of rest and freedom, the 
sense of having really escaped at last. 

Then we had reluctantly left it all: the un* 
willing horses were pulled and dragged away, 
snatching at last bites ; and we rode off on the 
dusty road again, until we reached the village 
near which we had arranged to camp. 

We were destined- to spend many more such 
nights in camp ; but perhaps none can give you 
exactly the some thrill as the one on which for 
the first time you sleep out in the open. It is 
full of surprises : you expect it to be quiet, and 
you find the darkness and stillness is full of 
noise. Nothing escapes you — the breathing of 
men and animals, the crackling of the fire, the 
rustling of leaves and grass : there seems to be 
a continuous movement very close to you. You 
sit up many times,* expecting to see something 
in your tent ; it all makes j’ou very wakeful. 
You drop off into a disturbed sleep very late, 
and are awakened before sunrise by the stir in 
the camp. You are positive you have not slept 
all night, and that strange people have been 
prowling round you in the dark. 
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^AlTHin for ton'orn i* n tlmdftl (Irtnp^r in 
Uic nci^il.bourhomj of l<)rprr towti^ if» A»wUc 
wrkcj. Sol ihftt tfirrr nr** nnv prufc-MJonal 
«>n?niidn proKlmg nUu!. bi.l tlirrc U ft cfrtflin 
c n»< of rradj to tfcojnc bri^-ijuls on Uie 

fpur of llu. tnommt, >IjouM th^y p,‘t ivintl of 
iuilnbU' prey. 'Ilifj* ntc not T^tU— no Tm*' 
jrould be IwUirrcd; t|,ej are, rw a rxiJf, 0r« 
t IS M flcll, llierrfore, on juty ctj>rdition, . 
to nmkt \cry preat preparations nnd taJk? 
nnidi of your route; but ra quietly and v, 
UiUoudy M posuWe to pel bold of your bc;i 
ftnd men and dart off before ot^oxir rnti 
ments has been nobed abroad. ’ \ 

Colpbopolos Imd been sent ujtb us partly b\ 
wuse he rould be so thoroughly trusted to’lajS 
I predation., lie ccrtomlj- earned l,i, rcpulJ 

™vcr«lion 

nw ll.cm canrrd Idm to break ool into a 
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profuse perspiration. lie had talked to us very 
seriously on leaving Constantinople, os we sat 
on the deck of the steamer which took us across 
tlie Sea of Marmora on our way to Brusa. 

“Above all things, ladies, be secret: secrecy 
is everytljing.” 

“ Secrecy ” became his byword. If there was 
one thing he was more afraid of than any- 
thing else on earth it was X’s surname. He 
implored her not to use it, but to call hersdf 
i^Iiss Victoria. He had all our luggage labelled 
“ Miss Victoria ; ” and if in casual conversation 
the dreaded name leaked out, beads of perspira- 
tion rolled down Jus face, and he would glance 
ner%'ously round to see who was within ear- 
shot. 

X was rather a reprobate on the subject. On 
our arrival at the hotel at Brusa, whence we 
were to make our final departure, she marched 
up to the landlady and said, “ I think you know 
my uncle ” — mentioning him by name. Cal- 
phopolos, who was just behind, explaimng that 
our name was Victoria pure and simple, turned 
green with horror, Witt bent back and staring 
eyes, shaking his finger in warning, he en- 
deavoured to attract X’s attention from behind 
the landlady’s broad back. But X went glibly 
on, quite oblivious of the panic she was creating. 
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Calpliopolos turned to me with Uie resigned c\ 
pic'sion of n man on whom death «cnlcncc has 
been pa-'sed ‘ It is nil o\cr now," he said: 
‘c^o^\body m Uni'a will know nboul us m 
half an hour Lndie« did I not implore you 
abo\c nil things to ro'pcct the ‘•ccrecj ? " 

Then poor old Calphopolos, who was not with 
out Ills sen'e of fun, laughed till the tenrs rollc<l 
down his checks ‘ Tlie onlv thing left to do,” 
he went on, when he had •nifTicicntlj recovered 
to TJenk again, “is to pretend we are going to 
\ngora and put them off the scent Please tr> 
and remember that it is Angom you ore going 
to TcU crerjbody you are going to Angora 
The secrecy, it is e\erj thing " 

It must be confessed it was very difficult at 
that lime to feel seriously alarmed about bng 
andage, for we seemed to be movmg in ordinary 
respectable society, and Calphopolos’s treatment 
of the subject merely cau«ed us to think of it as 
a joke Still, we fully realised that it was a real 
nsk, agomst which it would not do to neglect 
taking ordinary precautions , and this sense 
was heightened by the extreme alarm of the 
Vice-Consul at Brusa, to whom we opphed for 
the e«cort oi Zoptichs, wuthout whom one cannot 
traael m Turkey with any guarantee of safet\ 
He could not understand why we would not 
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drive through to Nicscft in a landeu in one day, 
like the ordinary tourist; tkis, n-ith a suitable 
escort, made the journey quite safe, and it is a 
common thing lor travellers to do. But to ride 
tlicre in three days vrith our comp, sleeping on 
the way, was anoUicr matter. Every extra 
hour spent loitering in any one district height- 
ened the risk of being attacked by brigands. 
X tried to explain that it was for the sake of 
her health, which only made Iiim more bewil- 
dered ; surely a landau was more suitable for 
invalids I 

rinding us, however, unmoved by his argu- 
ments, lie promised to send us two men the next 
morning, and implored us never to leave their 
sides for a moment, lie must Imve rubbed the 
same instructions wcU into the Zaptiehs, for 
during the seven days in which they accompanied 
us ns far as Alekidie on the Anatolian R^o'ay, 
they never were more than a couple of yards 
away from us, day and night. 

Tlie second day our rood lay across the great 
Jenishelir plain. Herds of buffaloes strayed 
about on the ^wilder parts, and here and tiiere 
fields of com and tobacco, suddenly springing up 
beside tlie stretches of rough grass, signalled the 
approach to a village. 

Here also it was very difficult to think of 
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; t!if> HuJin lotj!. fif i^’acJul culil* 
\nlors ilid nol wjilcli 

the coimtn v-st nt ojirn that \c>ii eouM iml !jc 
siuhlcnK pn'i'ircil upon; jou wotiM Imsc wnpJe 
ojipo'tiiiuh of ctmMilmnfj cMl^dcx^r^ as Ujev 
opprmihrd \ou Bfwyti tlic wulr p*n5n. 

rncnniptHl Ibal evening near l!ie small 
villagf of .toni*hflir. Tlir txatrmcnl of the 
nov fUj had « om off, and ve had had a long day 
in Uie open air. In conM'qnenro of Ihu I lind 
fallen Into a profound rleep nl once on potng lo 
bed. FutJilenly 1 was awalened hy n nojic in 
the trill, nnd looUng up I di'bnclly saw Uic 
flpxrc of a man coming enuUoudy through Ihtt 
lent door. In one moment I had hold of my 
revolver, wWcli I kept loaded nt Uic head of my 
bed, and had it levellcil nl him, wondering ’Fthm 
the moment for puUing Uic trigger would occur 
and whethej I should manage to live up to its 
requirements. 

Poj heaven’s sake, mndamel for heaven’s 
sake 1 ” came in a lerror-strieken voice. 

I put dovro llic weapon ratlicr crossly, 

“ Wiat do 3 ou w ant ? ” I said. 

“Wml arc >our nnmev?” elutterwl out 
talphopolos in great agitation. 

“ Wint on earth do 3-ou moan ? " I said ; 

■you kmow our names well enough.” 
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“For lioavcn's sakol what are your names?” 
I\c repeated. 

“ X,” I called out, “ woke up and tell me what 
is the matter with Calphopolos. I think his 
head has been turned by this fright about your 
name ; he is going about jibbering over it.” 

X had a soothing influence on Calphopolos, 
and gradually extracted from him tliat the local 
Z.aptieli had come up for our passports and wanted 
to know our names. Ifis agitation over the re- 
volver had been so great that he bad been unable 
to explain articulately that it v. as our passports 
tliat he had come for. 

The next day the whole character of the 
country altered. The plain gradually changed 
into a more rugged country and cultivation 
disappeared. IVe were about to cross the range 
oi bills which shut out our view to the north. 

The Zaptiehs were very much on the alert 
here; they vinslung their rifles and rode wth 
them across their knees. We were told to keep 
close together and ride quietly without talking. 

The mountains closed in on either side ; tlicy 
-were bare, rounded bills for the most part, uith 
stunted slirubs on the lower slopes, which one soon 
learnt to regard as cover for an enemy. Tliere 
was no difficulty about realising possible dangers 
here: the road slowly narrowed, and at every 
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turn m the fanding path one alnwst expected 
to be confronted by a Mllaiii At the snap of a 
t\ng or the rustle of a leaf our Zaptiehs grasped 
tlicir rifles tighter, and, vrthout turning tlicir 
head' moved their ejes m that direction Ofice, 
on the vadet road no had left, a cloud of dnst 
had arisen m the distance, and a long hnc of 
camels laden mth wood filed slowly past ii0 m 
twos and three' Our men exchanged a fc'^ 
words mth the driver® and in another minute 
or two the tinkling of the bells and the tramp of 
feet had subsided the dust settled once more, 
and we were alone again with the silent hills and 
the cracVlmg twigs, and wound our wav m single 
file between the rounded hillocks Here and 
there the sight of a herd of sheep or goats tended 
by peaceful looking natives relieved the tension 
caused by our escort’s precautions , for it is 
always difficult to assoemte danger with ^uch 
rural «ccnes At last there was a break m front , 
we were through the pass and began to descend 
Calphopolos had been silent all this tune , bis 


conversational powem seemed to hove sufiered 
a 'evere check NoAhe brightened up, mopped 
his forehead and miOTnured, “ Thank heaven t 
^\e are here • \ 

Half way down tbeXjullside, perched on a 
projecting ledge just off road, stood a lonely 
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co£fcc*housc. Tlie Zaptichs, pointing nt it with 
then? wliips, hailed it with delight. Tliey slid 
off their liorscs, and holding ours, helped us to 
dismount. We sat in the porch and sipped 
thick, hot Turkish coffee; below us a lake lay 
like a blue sheet between the purple hills, its 
eastern end fringed round with a band of green, 
in which the minarets and domes of Isnik uere 
just visible. AH around us the stunted shrubs 
stiU formed harbour lor suspected brigands. 
Our Zaptiehs lay stretched on the ground in 
front, apparently asleep j but their rifles were 
never laid aside, and the least stir in the 
bushes made us realise their state of alert 
watchfulness. 

But not a living creature showed itself, and 
we rode on down the curs’ing incline until we 
reached the green band of vegetation and our 
horses trod softly through grassy slopes of olive 
plantations, whose gray leaves shone like silver 
as the sun’s low rays beat through them. Past 
the olive plontations lay a stretch of low-lying 
reedy marsh. 

“ You shall have a good supper to-night,” 
said Ibrahim ; and throwing his reins to a 
Zaptieli, he plunged in on foot. He shot two 
snipe, and joined us again as we reached the 
outsldrts of the town. 
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The old aly of Isic^ is now represented by a 
coUechon of a few hundred miserable bougies form 
mg the village of Isnik But, as everywhere m 
the ancient towns of Asiatic Turkey, one is con 
fronted at c^ery pomt with tokens of former 
splendour Four great gates in the old Roman 
walls give access to the town Courses of bnck 
work are built m between the large stones of 
which the bulk of the walls consists , here and 
there semicircular towers rise up, their nuns 
still surmounting the nuns of the wall 
\Ye fixed on a spot for the camp ]ust mside 
the walls and outnde the present town, where 
a green field, which merged mto a cemetery, lay 
m the curve of a shallow brook 
The pots and pans were speedily tumbled out 
of Constantin’s saddle-bags, and Ibrahim had 
our tents up with European alaenty , but it 
was dark before the smell of roasted snipe per 
vaded the m^t air We ale our supper by the 
light of a lantern hung on a forked stick The 
fear of brigands deported, and sleep fell upon the 
camp Ouls hooted m the green covert wills 
of Turned bncca, and away in the distance the 
still mountoms kept guaid over the dork waters 
of the lake os th^ lapped mournfully on the 
rums of Roman baths on its stony shore The 
Zapheh on guard poked fresh sticks into the 
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dying fire niid siglicd lieavHy between the snores 
of his companions. In and out amongst tlie 
upright ^liite stones of the cemetery a jackal 
prowled steallliily and sniffed tlie smell of snipe 
bones. 
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TTE MAKE FRIENDS 

O NE tree stood out m the nuddle of the field 
in wluch ■^e were encamped Wc spread 
OUT oirpet under it and prepared for a lazy day 
Tliere rvcre letters to wnte home and plans to 
make about the ]ourney ahead It \ras impos 
Bible to do such things comfortably alter a day’s 
nde , 80 tre had decided to spend this Sunday 
at Ismk 

Constantin got out all his pots and pans to 
give them an extra cleaning, and pronused us a 
^•ast meal He complained that he had never 
had time to show ns what he could do 
Animals and men alike were pervaded with 
that sense of rest which is m the oir on a hot 
Sunda} morning The horses, after rolling on 
their backs, stretched themselves out motionless 
on their sides , the drivers dored in the cart. 
Calphopolos retired inside the men’s tent, pre 
pared to make up for the lo^s of sleep occasioned 
bv anxious nights \te got out our books and 
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papers and Uiouglit about all should get 
through that day 

ViQ Tvcrc encamped wthm the old wnUs of 
Isioea, and from where we sat were m full view 
of the outskirts of tlie present town Bj and by 
some natise women sallied out, and skirting the 
camp, peeped cautiously round our tents , then, 
getting bolder, they sidled towards us, snuhng 
propitinlingl} We felt peacefully disposed to 
wards the whole world, and smiled back at them 
Tims encouraged they advanced nearer, and felt 
our clothes and examined our hats 

Fmally, not finding themselves repulsed, they 
fingered our hair and stroked our hands 'Mean 
while otiicr women straggled out from the town, 
and finding their sisters already so much at 
home, tlic) also satisfied themselves as to the 
consistency of our clothes and skin Tlie eirher 
am%als now seated themselves on the ground 
aroimd us, jabbering away amongst themselves 
and occasionally addressmg a single word to us, 
which they repeated ogam and again, pointing 
at each of us in turn X looked it up in her 
dictionarj, and came to the conclusion that it 
meant “ sister ” So we shook our head'! and 
looked up the word for “ friend ” Hie effect 
was magical, we had established social inter 
course Soon everybody had a word they wanted 
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looked out in the dictionary, until X became 
fairly exiiausted. We tried “ good-bye ” and 
“ no more ” 'with disappointing effect, and finally 
let them sit there gazing at us while we went on 
with our writing, keeping a sharp lookout on 
our hats, which every one was anxious to try 
on. It seemed to please them just as much to 
look at us as to talk to us, and they sat on in 
placid content. 

By-and-by Ibrahim hurried up and spoke to 
the women j they all darted to their feet and 
fled. We looked at Ibrahim inquirmgly. He 
pointed in the direction of the town, and we saw 
two men arriving at a slow and dignified pace. 
Constantin appeared on the scene. 

“ The Governor,” he swd, “ to pay a vtit.” 

X and I hastily donned our hats and sent for 
a seat for the Governor. But Ibrahim could 
only find a saddle-bag. X turned over the 
leaves of the dictionary, in the hope of finding 
suitable greetings. We bowed and scraped, and 
X delivered herself of the first greeting. 

“ We are very pleased.” 

Tlie Governor bowed and made, no doubt, 
wbat was a suitable response ; but as we could 
only attack single words we were no wiser. 
Tliere was a pause wlule X collected the words 
for another attempt. 
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“ Beautiful couutrj she murmured 

Tlie Governor bowed \cti gravely 

“ I hope I hav c said that,’’ said X nerv ouslj ; 

“ he lool s rather shocked ” 

At that moment Constnntm appeared vnth 
coffee and agarettes, wludi gave us tune to 
recov er 

“ I should not bother to talk to lum,” I •'aid 
“That IS the bc’st of these people they under 
stand how to sit happily m silence, just looking 
at j ou ” 

But X determined to make another trj , it 
was good practice 

‘ Health good ? ** she said 
The Governor turned to his companion and 
«aid a few words m Turkish Tlie joung man 
looked rather terrified, and began to speak to 
us in what sounded like gibberi'h Constantin 
came to take the cups away 

“ He IS speaking I’rench,” he said, pointing to 
the young man 

e strained our ears to try and catch an 
mtelhgible word, but could only shal^^e our heads 
So wc all took refuge m silence and looked at 
one another There was no sense of weariness 
Tlie Turk and his companion seemed as content 
to «it and look at us as the women had been 
hen he had finished his cigarette he rose, and. 
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bo\\ing once more in Turldsh foshion, took his 
leave. 

AYe picked up our papers once more; then 
Constantin came and said lunch was ready. AVe 
sat on saddle-bags outside tlic tent and ate chunks 
of mutton and onions out of the tin bowl which 
was kept hot on the diorcoal brazier at our side. 
Ibrahim filled our cups with water from the brook, 
and the grass tickled our hands eacli time we 
lifted them from the ground. The pots and pans 
lay all around, and Constantin, squatting in the, 
middle of them, brought the coffee to the boil 
three limes in the litUc Turkish pot. 

Tlien we returned to the carpet under the tree 
and sipped the thick, liot cofiec out of the little 
Turkisli cups. ■ And we thought of the coffee they 
were drin^ng in the drawing-rooms at home : 
the little cups there would have handles, and 
each person would help himself to sugar off a 
little tray. 

A French engineer with his wife and family 
then appeared on the scene. They were the 
only Europeans living in the place, and rejoiced 
over the sound of th^ mother-tongue. The 
man poured out volumes of it, and was interest- 
ing about his work up to the point when ne 
became fatigued. 

“ Ah, mademoiselle I what it is to be in 
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cmli'^ed companj ogam* ll^e here from 
da^ to day and jcar alter year, and have no one 
to spealc with, no one with whom to exchange 
ideas ” 

Do jou not see anything of the natives? ” 
we inquired * They seem very fnendl}, and 
you can speak Turkish ” 

Ah, mademoiselle ’ what can one do with 
such people ? how can one associate wnth them ^ 
tVe were talking to some of them,” we said, 
and thought them very intelbgent 
He held up his hands m horror 
But, mademoiselle, do vou not understand? 
Certainly there are the Chnslion races, but for 
the most part they are Turks — mfidels — dogs 
There is Mane there, poor Mane I It is bad 
enough for me, hut then I have my work But 
Mane, she dies of weariness , she can speak to no 
one but me and the children ’ 

Poor Mane seemed indeed to have lost the 
power of speech , she sat silent as her husband 
poured out his contempt of the natives 
We had foimd the Greek women very enter 
taming in the morning, and they too had sat and 
looked at us m silence But they had not been 
ashamed of their «ilencc , Dilane was, and fdt 
awkward , so we all felt uncomfortable, and tned 
to talk to her 
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One felt tlien how little flctnnl language had 
to do with social intercourse. We could not get 
into touch with Marie, whose language we under- 
stood, in the same way that we had got into 
touch with the native women, whose language 
we did not understand. 

They sat on and on ; it was not until the sun 
began to send out long warning shoots of colour, 
heralding its disappearance beliind the purple 
mountains, that they rose to go. 

And we, worn out with this final effort in 
sodahility, gave ourselves up to the quiet of 
the deserted comp, and watched the slmdes of 
night creep once more over the ruined walls and 
the distant hills. 





CHAPTER IV 


THE DAWN OF THE BAGHDAD RAILWAY. 

'nf''HERE IS Bomethmg \<?r) weird and un 
* canny in the terminus of n railuay m the 
middle oi ft v,ild and desolate country The 
Monster runs his iron fangs into the heart of its 
desolabon and shoots you into it hke a hall out 
of a cannon’s mouUi Roonng and hissing ood 
sending out ]cts of flame, he comes racing 
through the darkness to a certain definite spot , 
then he discharges you into the blackness of 
night Next morning nhen you awake he is gone, 
and you are left to shift for yourself as best you 
can But there is a certain human friendliness 
about this Slonster while you are trai elling with 
him He seems to drau all the signs of life out 
of an apparently dead country and collect them 
at the stations for you to see Great warehouses 
filled with sacks of com testify to the productive 
ness of a country which, judging it from the tram 
window after harAcsl time, one would dismiss ns 
mere barren soil Native carts hanging about. 
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and truclc-loads of empty sacks, tell the same tale. 
Groups of peasants idly gossiping, gathered to- 
gether by the whistle which heralds the Jlonstcr’s 
approach, belie the impression of an uninhabited 
land j for Turkish villages are carefully designed 
so as not to attract attention. ^Vhen one’s eye 
gets more familiar vdth the seemingly uniform 
colour of the landscape, varied only by light and 
shade, one becomes aware of the low, fiat-topped, 
mud-brick houses, which, even at close quarters, 
often seem but part of the natural rock. 

Already we could see what a power the East 
has to reckon with in the railway. For one 
thing, it attacks the Eastern in one of his vital 
points — ^his conception of Time. lime waited 
for him when he had but camels to load ; but 
the railway will not wait for him ; the Monster 
screeches and is off. Sunrise or two hours after 
sunrise is not one and the some thing to him- 
Relentless as day and night he comes and goes, 
and there is no cheating him as the Eastern 
cheats Time. 

But the railway is cheating the East out of 
its time-worn customs and ideas, and there is 
a certain sadness in the evidences of transition. 
All down the line pwluresque native costumes 
are being replaced by ugly European clothes. 
The men wear terrible fancy trouserings from 
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MoncJiester ; the women spend more money on 
dress — nnd unfortunately it is European dress — 
and less on the old-fashioned wedding feasts. 
The bazaars are now a medley of stalls exhibiting 
native maniifachires side by side with cheap 
trinkets from England and loud flannelettes from 
Italy. Tlie price of wheat has doubled, and 
that of wheat the prices of other ejqjorts 
have also risen. Opium, wool, mohair, Iiides, 
and salt are amongst the products of these great 
plains. 

Two short days’ ride from Nicaa had brought 
us to ^Ickidje, a staUon on the Anatolian Railway. 
The single line went as for as Konia, and one 
train ran each way every day. It stopped for 
the night at Eskishehr, continuing the journey 
next morning. 

We arnved at the station some tours before 
the train w as due, and sat in the stationmaster’s 
strip of garden, for there did not seem anything 
else to do. We said good-bye to the Zaptiehs 
and to the muleteers, who were returning to 
Brusa, and watched tliem slowly disappear down 
the road by which we had come. Then we heard 
the low, familiar tinkle of camel bells, and a score 
or more of laden animals paced slowly into the 
open ground round the station, Tliey have a 
more discreet and tuneful way of 
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their emi til than the Jlonstc”, and vrhen they 
appear on the scene thtn do so m a more digiu 
ficd lalmt- manner Having arrived, they’ do 
not looh as d they were going to be off ogam the 
next rninlc , they look as d they had come to 
^aj lor ever, and they give jon time to tl,mt 
One hv one, m ansrrer to a word of eommand, 
they knelt down m the dost, and great baskets 
holding the goods were nnfastened, and rolled 
about on the ground Their owners seemed too 
slack to do My more They let them he there 
while thev looked at the sun The Monster 
B slowly replacing these earners of the East, 
but their day IS not yet done by a long way. for 

they must feed him Irom the inlenor 

At last we heard his distant shnek. Down 
upon us he eame, doshmg up aU m a miuute. m 
such a flutter and such a hurry, waking us all 
p Officids rmhed np and down the platform, 
and sivoteV thivnaUves who were loading onr 

Wlfa:fcai;‘'S®rrwf • 

Thpn J( t gives a warmng shnek 

taeehng aamdsUunehmg away as uncoaeemedly 
peaceful countryX 
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JIckidje is practically at sca*lcvel ; Eski^thehr 
is a tableland two thousand feet high. ^Vc had 
therefore a steady rise on the whole journey up 
the valley formed by the Kara Su, n river wluch 
has its source in the neighbourhood of Eskishchr. 
On each side rounded hills shut out the horizon, 
save where, hero and there, a tributary valley 
would reveal, through slcep^sided gorges, a dis- 
tant view of purple ridges with snow-clad tops. 

It was night when wc arrived at Eskishehr, 
and we groped our way to the Grand Hotel 
dhVnatolic, kept by Greeks. It was at tlus hotel 
that wc first met Hasson, who was destined to 
play such a large part in our future travels. He 
was an Albanian Turk, and had been introduced 
to us by our friends in Constantinople, whom he 
occompanied on their shooting c.'cpeditions in 
this district. They had 'written to ask liim to 
look after us during our brief stay at Eskishehr. 

Ibrahim brought him into our room, and there 
he stood silenlly, after salaaming us in the usual 
way. 

Ibrahim was a tall man, but Hassan towered 
above him. He wore a huge sheepskin coat, 
which added to his massive, impressive look. 

X looked up words in her Turkish book. 

“ They told us you would look after us here ? ” 
she said. 
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As mv ej cs,’ he answered, verj quietly and 
"iinp!} And thus began one of those friend 
*=hip'; on nluch neither time nor distance can 
leave its mark 

Tis 0 dnj s later X asked him n hether he would 
accompany us on the next stage of our journey. 

ill -vou come with us and guard us well ? ” 
she «=aid He dropped on one knee and kissed 
her hand 


On mj head be it,’ he said 
E'hishehr, before the days of t]ie railway, was 
a purely Turkish town It displayed the usual 
chaos of mud brick and wooden houses, with 
then lower windows carefully latticed over for 
the concealment of the women , of narrow, 
iraidiiig bazaars— here a display of brightly 
coloured clothes and mgs, there a noisy street 
of smithies and carpenters’ shops . and rismg 
above it all the minarets of tioll a dozen mosques 
But tlic railway’s mark is on it to day The 
population has been increased by some five 
thousand Tartars and Armenians, whose houses, 
planted together near the Ime, have a neat, 
modem, shoddj look, contrasting with the pic 
luresquo squalor of the ancient Turkish town 
At Eskishehr a Greek lady took us to see a 
iurkish vvcdding and we were ushered into the 
house of the bndegroom. Tlie preliminary cere* 
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momc3 had already begun ; in fact they had 
been going on all day. The bride eat at the end 
of a room which had been cleared of everj^hing 
except the low stool which she occupied. She 
was a lumpy-looking girl of seventeen or so, and 
sat there motionless with do\vncast eyes. On 
the floor sat dozens of women, packed as tight 
as the room could hold. The bride might neither 
look up nor speak, which seemed hard, for every 
woman in the room was both looking at her and 
speaking about her ; the hubbub was terrible. 

She rose as we entered, and kissed our hands ; 
this much is apparently allo^\ed on the arrival 
of strangers. The Greek lady explained that 
she was obliged to stand until we asked her to 
sit down again, and that she might not look at 
us. Tliis was a good deal to ask on such an 
occasion ; European ladies are not, as a rule, 
guests at the wedding of the Turkish poor, and 
we caught one or two sly peeps from under Iier 
long eyelashes. We joined the throng on the 
floor and continued to gaze at her as every one 
else did. llarriage customs in general, and her 
own affairs in particular, were discussed for our 
benefit, the Greek lady interpreting in torrents 
of voluble French. 

“ She may not speak to her husband for forty- 
eight hours. ^Vhen he comes in he will lift the 
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% eil and *^60 his bride for the first time Then he 
puts a girdle round her waist and it is finished. 
His mother chose her lor hun ” 

B\ and bi a large tray was brought in, piled 
up vnlh rounds oi native bread and plates of 
ducken It was placed on a low stool in the 
centre o! us all, and, following everybody’s 
example, we grabbed alternate bits of chicken 
and bread Then followed bunches of cake 
made of nuts and honey 
^^c were still eating when we heard a noise 
of singing and musical instruments outside; it 
became louder and louder, and finally stopped 
by the hou«e 

‘ They are singing ‘ Behold the bridegroom 
cometh,’ ” <aid the Greek lady , ** the man is 
being brought in a procession of all his friends ” 

The food was hastily removed, and all the 
gue«ts were marshalled mto an adjoming room, 
which already «eemed as full as it could hold of 
babies and children, and of old bags who pre- 
sumablr had been left to look after the joimger 
ones, Me were allowed to remam whfle the 
finishing tonches were put on the bnde Her 
face was first plastered all over with httle oroa* 
ments cut out of silver paper and stuck on with 
white of egg , then she was coi ered over entirelj 
with a large violet vdl And so we left her 
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sitting there, sheepish and placid in the extreme, 
in strange contrast to the voluble Greek lady 
and the excited friends. We met the bridegroom 
in the passage. He kissed his fatlier, and stood 
first on one foot and then on the other. His 
mother took him by the shoulders, opened the 
door of the room we had just left, and pushed 
him in. Let us hope that the silver ornaments 
did their work and made his bride pleasing in 
his sight when he lifted tlie violet veil. ^Vhat 
she thought of him did not concern us any 
more than it did her or her friends, for such 
thoughts may not enter the minds of Turkish 
brides. 

It is 267 miles or thereabouts from Eskishehr 
to Konia. It took us fifteen hours by rail. We 
were now on the summit of the tableland; the 
river valley gradually gave way to long stretches 
where signs of cultivation were more apparent. 
We were getting into the great wheat-growing 
district, which the railway is causing to extend 
year by year. At Karahissor a gigantic rock 
wnth straight sides and castellated top rises 
abruptly out of the plain, and here another 
com-gro^ving valley merges into the great plain 
stretching away to the north. 

Then darkness set in, and the Jlonster ran 
steadily on with us into the unknown. Towards 
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eight o’clock there was a sudden stop: it had 
come to the end of its tether. 

We had left Calphopolos and Ibrahim at 
Eskishchr, and now only Constantin remained as 
a link with civilisation, llossan had appeared at 
the station at Eskishehr, prepared to accompany 
us round the world if need be. lie wore a bro^vn 
suit of Turkish trousers, and a zouave coat under 
his sheepskin doak. His pockets bulged rather, 
so did the wide leather belt whicli he used as 
a pocket ; olhenvise his worldly goods were tied 
up in a white pocket-hondkerchief. 

And so wo arrived at Konia. Behind us was 
the railway, leading back to the things we knew, 
to the things we should hope to see again ; 
before us was the plain, leading us to strange 
new things, things wc should, perhaps, just see 
once and leave behind for ever. The iron Mon- 
ster had dumped us down, and was no further 
concerned witli us ; if we would go farther, it 
must be by taking tliought for ourselves. 

There were horses and carts to hire ; there were 
provisions to lay in; there was the escort of 
Zaptiehs to be procured and the good will of the 
authorities to be obtained. AVe had letters of 
introduction to Ferid Pasha, then Governor of 
the Konia vilayet and since Grand Vizier of 
Constantinople. He was not as other governors ; 
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1)D T;as called the great and the good, ond l^^d 
rstahli'>licd law and order in his province. ^Iicre 
need l)C no fear of brigandage while v\c ^^r® 
•\rilhin the boundaries of his jurisdiction. 

'llie Government building occupied one 
ol the square in which stood our hotel, ancl 
sent Hassan across to pay our respects. 

Fciid Pasha was away, \riiich caused us 
disappointment j we could only sec the ac^hig 
Governor. 

Tolung Hassan and Constantin with us^ 
went up the long flight of steps and don"® ® 
corridor leading to the Governor’s room. 
ants and ragged soldiers hung about the possog®* 
and blaclv'coated Jewish-looking men hurried m 
and out. A soldier showed us the i^y, holdmg 
bock the curtains whidi concealed *0 entn^^®® 
to various rooms, and from belmu^ »vhich tho 
mysterious-looking Jews werecontini^ ycreop^’^' 

Ihc acting Governor sat at a l^le co^ 
over with oflidal documents ; a divan, h' 
and harder than those wc had seen ^ ; 
IiotiKCs, ran along two walls, on wliicll 
several secretaries, holding the paper .• , 

Ihey wrote on the palms of their left han^r 

X was getting fluent in Turkish 
slit' now reeled off a ’ ’ 

fh/irs. JIussan stood beV' 
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fied, and we noticed that all the men greeted 
him very courteously. X then endeavoured to 
explain our desire to travel to Mersina, and re- 
quested the services of a suitable escort. Owing 
to limitations in her knowledge of the Turkish 
vocabulary, tlie nearest she could get to it was 
that the British Consul at Mersina loved us dearly 
and wished us to come to liim. Matters were 
getting to a deadlock j the officials oppeared to 
be asldng us what was the object of oiu* journey, 
and we could only insist, on the intense love of 
our British Consul. 

Suddenly another visitor was ushered in, and 
for the first time since leaving Niccea the strange 
soimd of the English tongue fell upon our ears. 
The newcomer was Dr. Nakasbinn, an Armenian 
doctor living in Koiua. 

He at once acted os interpreter. Officialdom 
for once put no obstacles in the way, and an 
escort was promised us for the journey. The 
acting Governor inquired whether we should 
like to see the sights of Konia ; and on our re- 
plying in the affirmative, he arranged that we 
should be taken round that afternoon. Dr. 
Nakasbian promised to accompany us. 

Accordingly we sallied out later on horseback 
with Hassan. Dr. Nakasbian >Tas mounted on a 
splendid Arab mare. The Government Proteo 
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hon, m the «ihape of Zapliclis end a captain, 
lolloped in fl CIO f cmiage W e started off 
'eiy decoroj^iv, but tlie Arab marc became ex- 
cited, and piling, d and galloped down Uie street ; 
our horse* ciught the infection, and we followed 
hard , the Go\ cmmcnt Protection put its head 
out of each window and shouted; the driver 
a*hod his jaded horse, and the rickety carriage 
urched after us in a cloud of dust The natives 
mu g the streets rtioulcd encouragingly ; finalli* 
landed at the Demsh mosque. Dervishes 
ere strong m Konia Their founder is buried 
'rh"""’ rf 0^ pilgrimage. 

“ .ts wonderful 

Se ptce ■ *'■' ‘’“"''"S 

At Koma one is struck will, tl.o ro,l„uj,'s 
^u^ce There arc many fine buildings m the 
set stages of decay in this nnaent eiti— the 
peleee, mth its one remamuig 

ttc la'll ,'’'1''“®' '■'« “"d in 

med^lbl ae modom town; the mosques 

T1: ftng-n'nls. 

Contasl r^th tto the squdor nnd th7dirt of 

hoiuS i*' ''n«‘ nn'i 

enddera™ ' stagnation 
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Then, outside the to^Tii, the railw ay appears ; 
modem European houses spring up round it; 
offices for the Company, and an hotel. A ^\hiff 
of stir and bustle brought in along 'oith the iron 
fangs of the Monster bnngs a sense of fresh life 
to these people, whose existence seemed one 
long decay of better things, like that of the ruins 
amongst ^\hich they spend their dajs. 



CUArXCR V. 

ACROSS TIIC PLAIN 


TT was on the morning o{ the third day niter 
our arrival at Ivonia tint we made the plunge 
mto the great plain from the -spot where the 
Monster Ind left ns \\ c collected m the square 
in front of the Government building There 
were two covered carls to convej the baggage, 
and in one of these Constantm and Ilnssan 
a so rode , X and I rode horses, and had saddle* 
bags slung under our saddles Our escort con 
fluted of three Zaptichs, a lieutenant, Rejeb 
and an ancient sergeant, Mustapha Tlie head 
of the police accompanied us a few miles out 
of the town 

Sl«,. riding at n foot’s pace, we left it aU 
behmiti-the squalid streets, the modem houses, 
c scraggy httle trees , the lumpy road became 
a deeply Wted track bordenug stubble «elds, 
liimberuigWs passed us, squeaking tembly as 
-the wheels birched out ol the ruts to make way 
tor us ThcXfrack became an lU defined path, 
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along which heavily laden pack animals slowly 
toiled, raising clouds of dust. Turning in our 
saddles, all we could see of Konia was the 
minarets of its mosques standing above a con- 
fused blur on the horizon line. 

We had now got beyond tlie point where one 
met others on the road ; w’c had become our o^vn 
world, travelling with the sun through space. 
^Mien he disappeared below the horizon we 
pitched our camp and waited for his reappear- 
ance on the opposite side. At the first glimmer 
announcing his arrival the tents were struck, 
the carts loaded up, and by the time his face 
peeped over the line we were in our saddles, 
ready once more to follow him to his journey’s 
end. 

It is a great half-dcserl plain, this part of 
Anatolia ; desert only where it is waterless, and 
verj' fertile where irrigation is possible. In 
places it seemed to form one huge grazing 
ground; icids of black cattle munching its 
coarse, dried-up herbage ; flocks of mohair goats 
and sheep were herded by boys in white sheep- 
sidn coats, tended by yellow dogs. Then we 
Icnew that a village would be somonhere about, 
although we did not always see it ; for here too 
the villages are the colour of the surrounding 
country, and are only visible in very clear sunlight. 
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monotonous days of the shepherd boys, marked 
only by the gathering m of their flocks at 
night 

Ilo'tt ■ttill it be when the Monster comes, roar 
mg and snorting through these silent plams, 
polluting this clear air with his dust and smoke ’ 
At first these haughtj, resentful shepherds uiU 
stand aloof from the invasion, the yellow dogs 
will bark in \am at the intrusion Then slowl} 
its daily appearance will come to them as the 
sun comes m the morning and the stars at night 
Unconsaously it also will become a part of tho 
routme of their lives They will accept it, as 
they accept erything else But use it ^ That 
IS a different tale It will be a long fight , but 
the Blonster has always conquered in the end 

On the third day we rode into Karaman A 
media’\al castle crowns the town, and is \nsible 
at some httle distance across the plain The 
old sergeant, Mustapha, startled us by suddenly 
greeting it from afar — 

“ Ah, Karaman, you beautiful Karaman, city 
of peace and plenty I Ah, Karaman, beloved 
Karaman I ” 

And the Zaplichs, taking up the refrain, made 
the silent plams ring with " Karaman 1 beauli 
ful Karaman I ” 

Wc pitched our tents on a grass plot in the 
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centre of llie town Gonstnntm began preparing 
the evening moa], and the natives hung round 
in group' '■taring at u«, or brought m supplies 
of fuel and milk and egg«. A seed^ -looking 
Europi.an pu-hed his wav up to our tent and 
b< gan storming at us m rrench. 

But il IS impo'cible for jou to camp here; 
it IS not allowable, jou must come at once to 
my liou«e There is nothing to saj.” 

X and I tried to rou'e our bewildered minds 
out of the Ee«tcm sen«e of repose into which 
they had sunk tlixoiigh all these dar^. We 
concluded that Karaman must possess an urban 
di'tnct council, and that wo were breaking some 
bv law of Uic town. We pressed for further 
enlightenment. 

But do V ou not sec oil these people looking 
at jou? Il IS not for jou to camp here. 3Iy 
house IS rcadv for you. There are good bed®, 
and it IS dry ; but this . . .” and he waved In*' 
hand at our preparations. “ It is not pos'Ible ; 
there IS uoUung to saw.” 

by this time Ha<san and Ilcjob, into whose 
hands we had been entrusted for protection, 
came up and stood over us, looking Ihrcaten- 
inglv at our gesticulating, e-vcilcd friend. 

“ I do not understand,” I said. “ Who says 
tliat we may not camp here ? ” 
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“ But it is I that say it ; it is not possible. 
My house is ready ; there is nothing to say.” 

“ Who are you ? ” I said. 

“ I am an Austrian,” he answered. Then he 
lowered his voice. ** I am here,” he said, “ as 
commercial agent of the Ottoman Railway.” 

“ Verj' good,” I answered ; “ and now tell 
us why we cannot camp here.” 

“But it is damp,” he said; “look at the 
mud.” 

“ Oh, is that all ? ” I said. “ W'e are mucli 
obliged to you for the offer of yoiur house, but 
we always sleep out.” 

“ But I have good beds,” he said, “ and a dry 
room at your service. There is nothing to say.” 

At this point Rejeb could contain himself no 
longer. He spoke sternly to the Austrian in 
Turkish. 

“ Wliat do you want ? ” he said, “ These 
ladies ore under ray protection. TOiat are you 
saying to them ? ” , 

Tlie man poured out volumes of Turkish ; 
Rejeb and he had n violent altercation, which 
seemed likely to end in blows. 

“ Come, come,” 1 said to the man, “ enough 
of this. We are much obliged to you for your 
offer of hospitality, but we prefer to remain 
outside.” 
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lie «cemed totnll} unable to understand that 
this could be the case ‘ If it is mjself jou do 
not circ about,” he smd m a crestfallen manner, 
I can easil} mo\e from the hou«e The beds 
are clean and they are dn ” 

e finallj consented to spend the e^ ening at 
Ins house, and accompanied lum through the 
streets, Rejeb and lla*'san follomng closely on 
our heels He showed us mto a sluffj little 
sittuig room Every comer was crammed with 
gimcracks , the whole place reeked of musty 
wool chair backs 

Tlicn we followed lum upstairs , we must, at 
anj rate, “ look at the beds ” — he evidentlj 
thought the sight of them would prove irresistible 
The beds were, doubtless, no worse than the 
ordinary type to be found m country inns; but 
to u«, coming out of the sweet and wholesome air 
of the untainted plain, they seemed to be the 
very embodiment of stufHness and discomfort 
Xhe windows, which had evidently not been 
opened for some tune, were heavily draped, «o 
as effectuallj to exclude all light and oir even 
when open 

“Tliere, now do you see’ It is clean, it is 
dry There is nothing humid here, but out 
there it is exposed, it is damp — it is not allow 
able ” 
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We waived the question for the moment, re- 
serving our forces for a later attack, and returned 
to the sitting-room, where a native woman was 
preparing the evening meal. 

A serving-woman appeared and said that our 
men wished to see os ; they had been sitting 
on the doorstep ever since we entered the house, 
and refused to go away. The Austrian went out 
to them ; high words ensued, and we looked 
through the door. The Austrian, crimson with 
rage, was gesticulating violently and pouring out 
torrents of Turkish. Bejeb stood in front of 
liim, hitting his long ridbg-boot Tvith his whip 
and answering with some heat. Above him 
towered Hasson, very calm and very quiet, 
slowly rolling up a dgorette and now and then 
putting in a single word in support of Rejeb. 

Tlie Austrian turned to us. “ Can you not 
send these men away, ladies? It is an imperti- 
nence. They refuse to leave you here unless 
they themselves sleep in the house. Tliey say 
they have orders never to leave you, but surely 
they can see what I am I ” 

"We calmed him down as best we could, and 
insisted on our intention oi Tetuming to ottr 
tents. He could not understand it, and, I should 
think, never will. But we got away, Rejeb and 
Hassan one on each side of us. ttlien we were 
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out on tljc road in cover of darkness both men 
burst into loud roar§ of laughter, 

“ Have wc not done well, Effendi ? ” they stud. 
“ IVe have rescued you from the mad little man. 
Tlie great doctor in London, has he not said, 
‘ You shall sleep in the tent every night ’ ? ” 
And gathering round our camp fire in tlic 
damp and the mud, we rejoiced with Hasson and 
Rojeb over their gallant assault and our fortunate 
escape. 

Tn’O days’ further ride brought us to Eregli, 
IVe approached it in the dusk, riding during the 
last hour tlirough what appeared to be low copse 
wood. The place seemed low and damp. We 
rode past the door of the khan, and the men be- 
sought us to go there instead oi camping outside. 
Constantin said he was ill ; the drivers said their 
horses would be ill. But Ecjeb and Ha«san 
took our side, and we had the tents pitclied on a 
spot which seemed dry in the darkness. Next 
morning we awoke to find tiiat we were encircled 
by a loop of the river, and in a dense white mist. 
It was so cold that the milk froze as we poured 
it into the tea. We ate our breakfast woth our 
gloves on, walking up and dorni to keep warm. 

Constantin said that he was still ill ; the 
drivers said their horses were now ill ; but that 
was because the khan was comfortable. We 
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out on the road in cover darkness both men 
burst into loud roar^ of laughter. 

“ Have ^ve not done well, Effendi ? ” they said. 
“ AVe have rescued you from the mad little man. 
The great doctor in London, has he not said, 
‘ You shall sleep in tlie tent every night ’ ? ” 

And gathering round our camp fire in tlie 
damp and the mud, we rejoiced with Hassan and 
Rejtb over their gallant assault and our fortunate 
escape. 

Two days' further ride brought us to Erogli. 
AVe approached it in the dusk, riding during tlje 
last hour through what appeared to be low copse 
wood. The place seemed low and damp. We 
rode past the door of the khan, and the men be- 
sought us to go there instead of camping outside. 
Constantin said he was ill; the drivers said their 
horses wotild be ill. But Bejeb and Hassan 
took our side, and wc had the tents pitched on a 
spot which seemed dry in the darlcness. Next 
morning we awoke to find that we were encircled 
by a loop of the river, and in a dense white mist. 
It was so cold that the milk froze as we poxircd 
it into the tea. AYc ate our breakfast %vith our 
gloves on, walking up and do\vn to keep warm. 

Constantin said that he was still ill ; the 
drivers said their horses were now ill ; but that 
was because the khan was comfortable, AVe 
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decided, however, to gne them a day’s respite 
and nde out ourvelves to lynz in search of the 
IliUvte inscription at that place 

An hour’s ride tool us dear of the mists, and 
the sun came out hot and strong Our road lay 
up a gorgeous richly wooded river valley For 
the first time on our loumcj we realized what 
the absence of water and trees had meant Our 
horses’ feet crackled oi er brown and red autumn 
leaves , autumn smells, crisp and fresh, filled 
the aiT , brown trout darted from under dark 
rocks in the stream Away through gaps m 
the low encircling hills we got sudden visions 
of two gigantic white topped moimtom peaks — 
the first suggestion of our approach to the Taurus 
bamer 

Ivnz IS a good three hours’ nde from Eregh, 
and lies high on one of the lower hills We left 
our horses m the village and climbed on foot to 
the spot where the nier, rushing suddenly out 
of the bowels of the earth, has formed a cave m 
the hiueslonc cliff Below this the stream bad 
cut its way through the rock, leavmg steep sides 
of bare -stone At one pomt the ground shelved 
out on a level with the bed of the stream, ond 
the vsaters swept round a comer, so tliat the 
face of the rock overloolong them was almost 
hidden from any one on tlie -Jame shore 
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It IS on this face tliat the Ilittite inscription is 
cirved A god, with a stalk of com and a bunch 
of grapes in his hands, stands o\er a man who is 
in an attitude of adoration before him 
Tliere it stands, hidden from the casual ob 
server, visited by no one but the native who 
comes to cure his sickness in the sacred waters 
of the cave above 

Away m the desplate lulls, off the track of man, 
the god has looked down on the waters of the 
nver through all those ages smcc the days of 
the Hittites, which count ns nothing m the tune 
which it took this same mcr to carve its bed 
out of the eternal hills How much longer will 
its sohtude be left unviolated ? \Mien the iron 
Slonster comes bellowing into Eregb his shriek 
will be heard among these silent hills, and follow 
mg in his footsteps countless hordes of tourists 
will invade this sacred «pot 

• *«**» 

It was the sixtli day after leaving Kouia and 
we were in full view of the Taurus mountains 
We were crossmg the same stretdi of barren 
plam, With its occasional patches of cultivation, 
its hidden villages with the flocks and herds 
trooping in at sundown But the bounded 
horizon changed our conception of it it was no 
longer a limitless plain The nearer ranges stood 
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out m (lark purples and blues , behind and abo^ e 
towered the «nou clad heights which, looking 
doAvn on to tl«e Mediterranean shores, kneii of 
the life ai d bustle of its sea girt towns 
^^c had come out on the other side of the 
uni 1 own plain and the aspect of things was 
changed ^Vbat drew vs on now was not the 

terj of unexplored '•pace, but the feeling that 

licre was a great barrier to cross e were about 
to share nith tliese heights the knowledge of 
nhat Ia^ on the other side But there was more 
tlian thij w e i\ ere about to do w hot the 'Alonster 
might po« ib!\ fail to do As we drew near tlie 
barrici the mvstcrious a!lu«ions to his approach 
all took the form of pointing at this barrier 
* So far and no farther he may come," they 
seemed to sai 

As 1 rode mth Mustapha up a long, winding 
pa«s on the outskirts of the range he pointed at 
the lallci belon us TIic TurkLsh Rnilnaj," 
he «aid «oIfmnU 

A long l^c of laden camels wound slowly up 
llie oppo^tc snio for a full quarter of a itule 
they covered in «uigle file the road winding up 
out of the valid I pulled my horse up and 
Mustapha stopped ins alongside of nunc Me 
both bent our hcad4 forward and listened The 
sound of their tinkl^g belU came faintly across 
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the valley to us ; tlie low, musical tones, the 
quiet, measured movement, all was in keeping 
with the towering mountains and the still, clear 
air. Ilassan rode up with the other men and 
joined us. He put his hands up to his mouth 
and gave a shrill, prolonged whistle in exact 
imitation of the engine we had left at Konia. 
Tlie men looked at one another and laughed. 
Then they shrugged their shoulders and pushed 
on up the path. 
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Our spirits sank, when we got near enough 
0 islinguuli I uropenn clothes on the leader 
0 t D parl\ , Imd been feeling ourselves 

toera)} snfp jj-oni “Europeans” at this alti- 

''1*^11 we were grcctctl in 

'0 ti e rend), which heightened our fears. 

e mun no. nccompanicd by n TurkWi official 
an \\Q /apiidi^, 21 ie road was so steep that 
*C) i^mountcd and led their horses, both men 
and anwals panting furiously. Our horses slid 
ffack, scattering the loose stones 

nnH^u <l'*‘eclions, and we joined the 

party below, * 

Salutations from the Governor, and he bids 

w 'rn -"I" man 

a ent°il n' that he was 

wp *1'*^ ^ enemy we had been fearing, and 
Gov Be then explained tliat the 

ornor was most perturbed lest we should 
mUsi^ hi proper manner, and had com* 

for n Onik, to make all arrangements 

for our comfort. We were to be the gSests of 
1000110!/’ ^°*' caused rooms to be got 

liavp n ' ,1 ^ house of a Greek family, where 
to d doivn the feast he was preparing. 

“S at the Lxt^ “P“*“e “5 Ol the Govemmeat 
Bas,an and Bej^ed do™ the hill together and 
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rode ihrough the villttgc to the Government 
buildings. A line of Zaptichs was drawn up at 
the entrance, and fired a solute ns we passed. 
Tlicn we dismounted, and were led tlirough the 
usual curtain-hung doors into tlie Governor’s 
presence. 

With our guide as interpreter, we felt sure that 
the correct salutations would be delivered on 
our behalf. Tlic health of the Iving of England, 
and of our fathers the great Pashas, was duly 
inquired after. Onik tljcn hustled us away to 
the Greek house. Here we found the women in a 
state of great excitement. Onik had sent down 
sheets for our beds, which were being made up 
on the divans. lie threw off his coat and set 
to work on the beds, helping the fat Greek 
mother, who argued volubly with him the 
whole time, to smooth out the sheets. The two 
daughters of the house looked on and laughed ; 
the little fat boy put his finger in his moutJi and 
roared wth laughter. Hassan stood in the door- 
way beaming with salisfoction. We were to 
sleep indoors ; but was it not with Govenunent 
sanction and under Government auspices ? This 
Avas quite a different matter from tlie Knraraan 
experience. 

Rejeb was ha\ing a good time recounting our 
adventures to his brotha* officers at the Govern- 



CHAPTER VI 


IV TOE TA0EUS 

T he Taimis range bounds in a semicircle the 
bnse of the pHleau we had crossed M e had 
alwavs been o^ver three thousand feet above sea 
level and now the Taurus mountams rose high 
above us The pa«3 wewere malang for is nearlj 
sK thou«and feet above sea level, and it loohed 
low m comparison with the range After leaiing 
Ercgh uc had made a short daj toTchajm, some 
four hours* ride across a verj barren stretch of 
countrj, with the snow mountams alwajs m 
front of us The next daj was to be our last on 
the plams, for our destmalion was Ulu Kishla, 
well up on the hills \ 

At Ulu Eishla we lynched in a huge khan, half 
in rums, the size of which suggested the almost 
inconceivable size of the caravans which must 
have passed \n better days \Here we decided 
to •'end the caiis on with 1^ t^ escort, to await 
us at the next Wgc on the maimroad Taking 
Ilassan and Rej^ and one of the Vaptiehs with 
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us, we branched off to visit Boulghar Jloden, the 
highest ^dllage of the Taurus, noted for its sil- 
ver mines. It was a rough ride up ; now over 
chunhs of rock, now along slippery grass slopes, 
then rock again and sliding bits of stone. 

The hills shut us in all round until we neared 
the summit of the pass ; here we reached a level 
above that of the heights we had skirted on the 
previous day, and we could see the whole long 
line of peaks ranging westward to the sea. In 
front of us the chain of mountains on the opposite 
side of the valley obscured the view. IVe rode 
towards them and began the descent into the 
valley below. Boulghar Maden lies perched on 
the hillside, and stretches into the valley, so that 
standing outside the higher houses you looked 
down on a sea of flat roofs below you. Tall, thin 
poplar trees, rising above the houses in rows, 
mark it out like a chessboard. The great hill- 
side whidi backs it to the south and keeps off 
the sun till midday is scarred and marked with 
the entrances to the mines. 

A small party of horsemen rode 
town and came clambering up the ? This 
us. Rcjeb confessed to having sentie Karaman 
from Ulu Kishla announcing our 
Governor, and suggested that this recounting our 
tion sent out by him to receive \-s at the Govern- 

0 900) ® 
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ment Hou^e whither he had hastened back after 
seeing us safe!} bestowed 

\ messenger amTcd from the Governor— 
v.ere the ladies ready for the feast ? The dishes 
liad been prepared and the servants were await 
mg commands e invited Onik to stay and 
help us through , for this was not the first time 
we had experienced Turkish hospitality and sus 
pected that our powers would be taxed to the 
fuD 

The little low table was brought in, and Omk 
•'bowed the Greek mother how to lay it in the 
European fashion The dishes began to amve 
curries and pilafs and toasted lad , dolmas and 
chickens and kebabs, and then the nameless 
sweet dishes which Turkish cooks only know 
how to prepare At the fourth course I made 
an attempt to strike, but Onik was shocked 
‘ Ah, madcmoiseflc, just to please the Govei 
nor I ” and he piled up my plate 
At the fifth course he anticipated me 
Now, mademoiselle, to please the Governor ” 

At the sixth “ Now, m^emoiselle •” 

No,” I said, “Governor or no Governor, I 
can t ” 

His face was a studj 

But, mademoiseDe, only to please the Gover 
nor I” he insisted 
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“ You vrill have to do it all yourself, then,” I 
said ; “ he Tvon’t know yrbich of us has eaten it.” 

He rose manfully to tlie occasion and did his 
best. Only at the last dish did he lean back 
and, rubbing himself gently, murmur ; — 

“ Ah me 1 and all that merely to please the 
Governor ! ” 

^Ve left Boulghar M.aden the next morning. 
The Governor insisted that we should drive in 
his carriage do^NTi to Chifte IGmn, the point on 
the main route where we were to meet our carts. 
The road had only been made a few years, and 
they were very proud of it 5 it was an exquisite 
road, we were told. The Governor, we were also 
told, was very proud of his carriage. WTien he 
went to visit the mines he had it outj but Jiis 
horse was led behind, for apparently his pride in 
it was not so great as was his regard for his own 
comfort, not to say safety. But here was an 
occasion for him to vaunt his pride with none 
of the accompanying discomforts. 

It arrived — a springless box on wheels, a hard 
and narrow seat on each side, the top encased 
in a heavy roof, with rattling glass endows. 
The whole was painted a bright primrose yellow, 
and was drawn by two small Turkish horses. 
X and I got in somewhat ruefully. It was a 
glorious, fresh, sunny day, and we were about 
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to pa'ss througli some of the finest scenerj' of 
the Taurus district. 

Onilv, %\ho came to start us on the way, and 
IIn«san, '•at inside with us. Tlie Governor had 
sent his servants to ride our horses ; they and 
the Zaptiehs followed in a long string behind. 
For the first mile or two the road was fairly 
smooth ; the vehicle lumbered heavily along ; 
when it struck a loose stone the glass rattled 
furiously. We peered longingly through the 
panes, trjing to catch glimpses of our surround* 
mgs. Pine woods nodded in the light breeze, 
but the noise drowned their whispers. Valle} 
and lulls streaked with laughing shadows beck* 
oned to us to come out and look at them. Ever}’ 
turn in tlie road displayed new vistas of pine- 
clad slopes, shooting long tongues of green into 
the brown-red rocks. 

As time w ent on the road became very rough ; 
great masses of solid rock lay across it, and the 
carnage, lurching up over them, jumped us about 
on the hard scats and knocked us up against 
one another. Hassan took it calmly ; he merely 
ejaculated “ Aman ” when an extra lurch sent 
him flying off the seat. 

Onik, however, was sorely troubled. 

Ah me ! ” he cried out at intervals, “ and all 
this just to please the Governor 1 ” 
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At times ft was not only painful but positively 
dangerous. The side of the hill w ould rise up in 
perpendicular walls of rock, and a narrow ledge 
of road, cut at right angles to it, barely gave 
wdth enough for the wheels to pass; a Jerk in 
the wrong direction would have precipitated us 
into the X’allcy beneatb- 

At such moments Onik, pink with terror and 
excitement, opening with difficulty the door at 
the back, would scramble out and follow on foot. 
The crisis over, his sense of humour would return 
and he would take his seat again, throw up his 
hands and murmur, **And all this to please the 
Governor ! ” 

Tlien the carriage came to a dead stop. In 
front of us the ledge of rock had broken away, 
and two great boulders, fallen from above, 
blockf-d the narrow road. 

X pointed down the sleep precipice. 

“ Look, Hassan, look,” she said, pretending 
to shudder. 

Hassan looked. 

“ You go over, I go too,” was his reply. 

Tlie driver got down and examined the ob- 
struction. We all got out and examined it. 
Tlie servants leading our horses behind dis- 
mounted and examined it. The horses stood 
with their noses on it and stared stupidly. Then 
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everybody took hold of the heels and lilted 
the carnage bodily over. 

Bruised and exhausted, shaken in body and 
ner\es, vre ■were finally safely landed at Chifte 
Khan, where we found our men and carts await- 
ing us IVe flung ourselres down on the grass 
of a little orchard and thanked Heaven for our 
deh\eiance from the task of pleasing Governors. 
Hu'san stood o'^er us and garcd thoughtfully at 
the yellow carriage standing by the roadside, 
while the driver devoured pilaf at the door of 
the khan. 

It IS well now,” he said ; ‘‘ we have pleased 
the Governor.” 

The driver clambered up on the seat again, 
and turned his horses’ heads up the road we had 
left 

Thank Heaven,” said our guide, ” that we 
are still alive to see it depart ! ” 



CHAPTER VII. 

A STORlt IN THE MOUNTAINS. 

TI^ROJI Chifte Eban we followed a good road, 
through the gorgeous vale of Bozanti, to 
Ak Kupru, where we pitched our camp for the 
night bj the side of the river Chakut, 

The weather broke suddenly, and we reached 
the place in torrents of rain. 

The ■wind, tearing in gusts up the valley, shook 
the walls of the tent, and the ropes strained at 
the pegs. It drove the ruin so hard against the 
white canvas that it forced the drops through 
almost against their will. It would have been 
BO much easier for them just to run down the 
outside slope. 

I moved my bed a little in order to get a dry 
place between two sets of drips. X surveyed my 
endeavours from where she sat, mechanically 
tilting a pool off her mackintosh rug when the 
accumulated drops showed signs of flowing in 
disastrous directions. 
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‘ It’s no use tr}ing not to be wet,” she said, 
when there is no way of keeping dry.” 

A new drip m the centre of the two original 
ones forced me to apeept her view, and we sat 
silentj\ watching the scene outside. In front of 
us a bridge crossed the river, and from it wound 
tlic road wc should follow, zigzagging up until it 
di-appcared round a comer. The Taurus moun- 
tains rose lilvc a black barrier m front of us, 
towering aloft m gigantic walls of rock; then 
lajers of black forest and grassy slopes, then 
mist\ tops showing white snow wliere the clouds 
parted At their feet on the other side lay the 
great Cilician plam, covered with jeUow crops 
and broivn earth and clothed with mud-coloured 
4Tlkges. On the other side also was the Medi- 
terranean, blue and calm ; there were sun and 
warmth and quiet, and people quietly basking 
in the heat. But on tlijs side there were turmoil 
and cold and wet ; the earth’s face was hard and 
bare, and over it angrj’ waters dashed in heedless, 
headlong fury; angry clouds overhead vied with 
them, shooting dovoi relentless torrents of rain. 

^ e sought refuge in the khan for the evening 
meal, sharing the fire with our own men and 
the Zaptiehs. Onik, always merry and full of 
resource even on such an evening, made the 
men sit round so as to leave an empty space 
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in the centre of the room. Then he produced a 
walking-stick and laid it flat on the ground. 

“ Stand up, 0 stick ! ” he said, waving Ms 
hand and addressing it in T\irkish. 

Not a sound could be heard in the room ; all 
eyes were fixed on the stick, wliich slowly rose 
and stood up apparently of itself. 

“ Ha I ha 1 ” went round the room in deep 
murmurs. 

“ Lie down, 0 slick ! ” said Onik. 

And the stick, after giving a hop or two, went 
slowly down on the floor again. 

For full half an hour did this man, by means 
of a fine tliread, invisible in the dim firelight, 
go through a series of tricks with the walking- 
stick. The men never moved or took their eyes 
off it for a moment, but showed no curiosity 
about it. They took it, like everything else, as 
a matter of course. 

Hassan and Eejeb, two silent men, talked 
together the whole night long just outside our 
tent. ^Vhat with this and tiie wind and the 
rain, and the flapping of the tent and the diips, 
which coursing down the canvas found new 
points of entry at every moment, we got but ' 
little rest. ’ 

Hassan greeted us with an anxious look next 
morning. 
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Omk announced Ins intention of rclummg, he 
could rencli Boulglm Madcn that c%cning if lie 
went no farther, and he did not rchsh the idea of 
anotlicr night such as the one he had ]ust spent. 

At midda) ttc am\cd at Gulck. Doghaz, where 
we found a new detnclimcnt of /nptrehs awaiting 
Ua Die men took our horses and led them into 
the stable Streams of water ran oH horses and 
men alike and collected m pools about the uneven 
floor ttc bnidied pa«t the horses' heels and 
went on into the luing room leading out of the 
stable, where a roaring wood fire blazed at the 
far end tt c la) on the rough di% an m the comer 
and thawed and dried Tlic men came in from 
seeing to their horse*, and the fire drew clouds 
of thick steam out of their soaking clothes 

Itojeb sent out a 7apltch to «co if Uicre was 
on) sipi of liie carls , hut he returned witli no 
news saa c that of increasing ram tt e dozed 
round tlie hot fire , Uic Zaptichs sat at the far 
end of the room and smoked , there was no sound 
but the beating of the nun outride and of the 
horses munclnng and stamping m the adjommg 
room. 


Slore than an hour passed, and still no sign 
of the carts tVe roused oursehes and conjee 
tured all the possibilities of nusbap a wheel 
had come off , thc) had stuck m the mud , they 
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had lost their ivay; the roads were too hea%'y 
for the horses after the rain ; they had been 
attacked by brigands. 

X, however, had her own suspicions. The 
drivers had been very loth to leave Ak Kupru, 
and they knew of our intention of pushing on 
after the midday rest. They were dawdling on 
the road or sheltering somewhere out of the rain, 
so to ensure arriving too late for us to get on to 
the next stage. 

She cast round for a method of outwitting 
them, and at last hit on one. 

“ You take two of the new Zaptiehs,” she 
said, “ and ride on wdlh them to the next khan ; 
I will wait here until the carts turn up. We can- 
not leave you alone, and that will be an excuse 
to make the men come on.” 

I always did as X told me, and rose obediently 
from the warm comer. As I drew on my dry 
overcoat, hot from the fire, and looked out at the 
drenching rain, I felt strongly drawn in sympathy 
towards the drivere. My horse was saddled and 
dragged outside, as loth to leave its companions 
as I was. I mounted, and bid farewell to Rcjeb 
and Mustapha, who were returning to Konia. 
It w'as a tearful parting, for tliey had been with 
us now for eleven days, and we were fast friends. 
X stood in the doorway of the stable. 
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jou ect to Uic khan,” she called out 
alter me, ‘ \teili gclir** ” 

Al! rislit," I <a,d obediently. Witat ‘‘ atoh 
gitir m«. nt I did not know; but X slid I wa*» 
lo sa\ i‘ enough. I was nwfullj 

alroid oI lorgdting it, and it wa^ too wet to make 
a note, io I kept on repealing it nt intciwols. 
i lie Zaphehs rode one behind and one before me, 
lor the road %%as narrow. By-and-by we entered 
a defile not more than three or four yards across, 
where the rocks towered above us quite perpen- 
dicularly on one side and overhung us on the 
otlicr ; the road merged in the bed of the stream, 
and a large piece of fallen rock nearly blocked 
the way. ^Vc were passing through tlie famous 
vilician Gates. 


r repeatod ‘'Alcsh geUr" devoutly, and art 
tamed on. A tno hours’ ride brought us to n 
taan on the side ot the road. One of the 
ahead lo announce our arrival. 
^''^'*’kle^de^ in mud, was full of dripping 
**^0 innkeeper helped me to 
Xtesb getir.” He nodded 
/ as he led me into a vast 
/ without even the usual 
/ wood fire burning up a 
ty in the middle, and they 
three-legged stool to sit on. 
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I thanked them and said “ Atesh getlr ” once 
more. The Zaptiehs came and turned my hat 
and coat round and round in front of the fire to 
drj’, as an excuse to dry their own. A boy ap- 
peared with more logs of wood, which he threw 
on the fire. Everj’ now and then the innkeeper 
would come and jabber at me, and I smiled and 
nodded and said “ Atesh getir.” Tt seemed now 
to have become a sort of joke, for every time I 
said it the Zaptiehs and the other men laughed, 
and I caught the words repeatedly in their con- 
versation amongst themselves. Every few min- 
utes the boy came and threw more wood on the 
fire ; then he would turn and ask me a question. 
I had nothing but “ Atesh getir ” to say. But 
I felt a little nervous about the size of the fire. 
It was exceeding the bounds of the hearth, and 
I w'as afraid would soon bum down the rotten 
old place, for the heat was terrific. So I would 
point at the fire and shalce my head when he 
threw on the logs ; but he only grinned and went 
off to retiim with some more. 

As I sat there waiting for X, I knew that I 
should always remember that warmth is the one 
thing in the world which really matters. I was 
hungiy, for we had not lasted much food that 
day. There was not much to sit upon — the stool 
had got very hard ; the room was dirty and 
6 
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We were awakened early by the departure, 
before sunrise, of the men and animals who, 
quartered in the yard of which our shed formed 
partj had not ^ven us much peace during the 
night. We were not loth, on our part, to leave 
the tent, which had caught and retained the 
smell rising up from the sodden earth floor, until 
we were nearly choked with the fumes. It was 
still raining, and the peaks we had ridden under 
the day before w'ere shrouded in mist. We kept 
on descending slowly, and by-and*by we came 
out on a piece of open moorland. The sun began 
to appear again now. We were leaving it all 
behind — the cold and the wet and the storms of 
the hills. Wo were getting into the stillness of 
the plains again. Tlic men took off their over- 
coats and rolled them up on their saddles behind. 
One by one we shed the wraps which had seemed 
so thin and ineffidenl under the snowy heights 5 
they were getting unbearable here. 

We expected at every turn to get a view of the 
sea. In spite of this, its first appearance was so 
sudden as to come as a sujprise. We rounded a 
comer, and there it lay, ns we had pictured it on 
the other side, still and bright, with no suggestion 
of storm and turmoil. It was not till that mo- 
ment that we bad Uic distinct feeling of having 
crossed the harrier. Each step for\vard now 
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A noYAr raocRESs. 

I N tlic line o{ countT}' stretchuig from Tarsus 
eastward to Urfa there is a series of stations 
of the American Mission Board. Travelling, os 
we did, in the direction of this line, we made 
these stotions our s^ges, end hired horses and 
men afresh at each plocc. 

At Tarsus nc camped in the plaj^ground of 
tlie mission scliool. On the evening of our arrival 
out of the Taurus mountains we were eating off 
spotless cloths with knives and forks, and were 
singing “ Onward, Christian soldiers *’ with a 
hundred ^Vrmcnian and Greek idudents. 

The missionaries were the embodiment of 
lio«pitnlitj'. They knen' what the discomfort's 
of our joumej* had been, for they have gone 
through much the same experience them'iolvcs 
in order to arrive at their present homes ; and 
so ve found hot baths awaiting us and fresh 
supplies of hairpins } buttous were sewn on, and 
clothes were sent to the wash, We fta^t^i off 
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on the road again dean and tidv, with a linen 
bag f ill of 1 ome-made white bread, which would 
see us thro gh man\ day«« W e also earned with 
u' thougi ta of the splendid work which is being 
dole b\ them and of the hardship and danger 
mar\ of them have gone through m carrying 
odt this work of education among these Eastern 
Christians 

But when we were on the road ogam we were 
glad to be there — glad to hear only the sound of 
the Turkish tongue , glad to he out once more 
under the stars and eat our meal round the camp 
fire at night 

Occasionally, too we would gel sudden re* 
mmders of the instilubons we had left A stray 
irmcman would accost us on the road with 

^Yho are you ? MTierc are you going ? ^Vhot 
is your name ^ ” m the Engbsh tongue, with a 
perceptible nasal twang e would have a mo 
mentary unpleasant sense of impertment fanuh 
arity Then we pulled ourselves together and 
remembered the doctnne of um\ersal brotherly 
love which was being instilled into the minds 
of miseion students, and we tried hard not to 
nund when the mdividual proceeded to tell us 
that we were his sister*, that he loved us \en 
much, and would we give hiTn a subscription 
towards a harmommn for his church 
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It was during this stage of our journey, also, 
that we were taken to be royalties and received 
at the larger towns with military honours. Tlie 
idea seems to have emanated from Konia after 
our departure. We had left cards on the officials 
at the Government House. X’s Christian name 
was Victoria, and her address printed on the card 
was Prince’s Gate. To the Turkish mind this 
was conclusive evidence that she was a relation 
of the great queen, and instructions for our suit- 
able reception were accordingly telegraphed on. 
At Adana we found ourselves indisputably 
“ daughters of the King of Switzerland.” It 
was of no use denying it. 

From Adana our next stage was to Aintab. 
Our luggage had now oU to be conveyed on pack 
mules, for we were going over tracks where wheels 
could not pass. This made our parly larger, for 
we needed three mules for the baggage, and they 
were accompanied by three muleteers, who also 
looked after our horses and the mules ridden by 
our men. Our escort consisted of four Zaptichs 
and a captain. Nominally, they received no 
pay from us, but the “ backsheesh ” which wo 
^ere expected to give them no doubt compen- 
sated for the arrears of pay from which the 
Turkish soldier invariably suffers. 

We had parted \rith Constantin at Adana. 
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lie wjis not sen vuilabic lor really rough camp 
mg \\(H nni ue hod nsked the missionaries at 
Vdnn i to nr jinmend us a less civilized person, 
who wfuld 1)0 more competent m tight places 
Tlir >i "a them we engftgc<l an Armenian, Arten 
b\ nunc lie could onl) «penk Turki*ih, so we 
Mere now entirely thrown on our own resources 
as to Turkish conversation X, however, had 
acquired quite enough of the language to be 
intcUigiblo to Ilassnn who interpreted our wants 
to the others 

\\e had hardlv left Adam before incessant 
heavv rains came on, which turned tlie Irocks 
into impassable mud swamps We struggled 
on os far as Hanudieli, where we sought refuge 
m the house of an Austrian widow who ran a 
large cotton mill m the place Tor three days 
the ram came down in torrents I went to bed 
indoors with fever, X, however, still preferred 
to sleep out m the lent in pools of water, which 
the men vainly endeavoured to keep out by 
digging trendies all round it On tlie tliird day 
we sallied out agam and pitdied our camp w 
the middle of httle green pasture fields in a 
lovel} V allev Real nulking cows straj ed about 
in the bttlc fields, and cock'« and hens crowed 
and cackled familtarly dose to us This was a 
\ erj different country from the one we had left 
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In spite of the fact that Tve had had to exchange 
■wheels for pack mules, it seemed far more civil* 
ized and cultivated. Trees and water everpvhere 
gave one a feeling of life and growing tilings, 
unlike the stagnation of the waterless parts. 

Tlie Zaptiehs here, when greeting the to'wn or 
village wc were approaching, would always in- 
clude in their praises its power of providing milk 
and eggs. Our former Zaptiehs had told them 
that we had an insatiable desire for these luxuries, 
and they would use this as an inducement for us 
to come on to any place where they particularly 
desired to camp— a desire which generally arose 
from the existence of some large khan where 
they could spend a sociable evening. And so the 
greeting took the form of : — 

“ Oh, it is a lovely village ; there are many 
eggs, there is much mflk. Tlie cows are never 
dry, and the hens never cense to lay. The 
chickens, too, are not all legs ; they are fat and 
juicy.” » 

For three days we rode on the outskirts of the 
mountains, now climbing gentle, wooded slopes, 
now •winding round a stony valley path ; every 
evening we found ourselves at a higher altitude. 
We were getting into the Kurdish country. 
Handsome women sat on the ■wide doorsteps, 
which often formed the roof of a house beneath. 
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g iJn g com i efAceeu two flat stnne'', or baking 
flat cake^ of } read Thej wore huge •ahite 
hcaddre se® 'spoticsdj clean co\ ered with silver 
oimmcnt*; and short crimson zoua\e jackets 
Tlic\ \ c disposed to be \crj fnendlj, and 
uced to come into our tent with offenngs of 
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oranges and eggs At one small ^ illage we came 
m for a Kurdish wedding happened to 

arm e just as the bride Tias being tom, struggling 
and weeping from her lather’s house bj the 
bridegroom and his friends At first we imagined 
ourselves witnesses of some domestic tragedy, but 
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we ^ere informed that the display of gnef and 
resistance was part of the ceremony The bride 
IV ns plastered over vvith ornaments, and her head 
was bedecked watJi n great crown of feathers 
She was put, still sobbing, on a white horse, and 
led away to the bridegroom’s village, to the 
sound of bagpipes and flutes and the shouts and 
laughter of a hundred brightly dressed natives 
We rode straight into the Mission compound 
at Aintab The Mission has been established 
here over sixty years, and has a brave show of 
buddings a college with five professors, a 
hospital, an orphanage, a girls’ ond a boys’ 
boarding school, and a church The women 
missionaries are mostly graduates of some Amen 
can Umversitj, and one feels rather behind the 
times m conversation Their work fills one with 
respect there is no proselytizing about it , their 
idea IS to civahse by education 
From Amtab it is two «:hort days’ journey to 
the Euphrates We were now in a country of 
rich red sods cov ered with olive groves and vme- 
yaids 2Scar the villages small sized black and 
yellow cattle, brought m from the pasture*:, 
munched maize straw m the rough enclosures of 
reed or straw round the houses The road was 
hned with signs of pnimtive cultivation and 
luxuriant crops, evident even in these winter 
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month'-. the peasaots seemed imserably 

pool Ti weie partners mostly of city men, 
wno proMclcd the seed and the stock and took 
two-thirds of the produce in payment. 

T!io 1 nphrates is visible a long way ahead 
aj it winds southwards. At first you see it as 
a stuak of light across the plam; then slowly 
\ou distinguish the banks and the flow of the 
waters. Then Birejik appears on the opposite 
side. Its houses, built on a limestone cliff four 
hundred feet high, nse up above the river tier 
upon tier 5 then the blade marks on the face of 
the rock below the houses take on the shape of 
rock tombs. We descended a long, gentle slope 
towards the ferrj, and found a few bmldings on 
this side also. We waited while great herds of 
oxen and sheep, going to the market at KiUis, 
w ere ferried across in the clumsy, flat-bottomed, 
flat-sided boat, one end of which rises in a high, 
curved keel. Then our turn came, and one by 
one our horses plunged into thick mud and up 
the slippery end of the boat, which lets doivn to 
form a gangway. Our horses w'ere jammed up 
tighter and tighter at the far end os each animal 
enteicd the boat ; tliey began kicking and biting 
at one another. iVe drew our feet out of the 
stirrups and himcDcd them up on our horses’ 
necks to be out of narm’s way. There was no 
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room noTv for the horses to kick — they were 
wedged too tight ; but they struggled hard. 
We were shoved off the mud witli long paddles, 
the cranlg’ old boat lurched and wobbled, and 
we seemed horribly near the water. The stream 
caught us, and we were wafted down to a lower 
point on the opposite shore. Then the gangway 
was let do^vn, and confusion ensued ns each 
animal strove to get its saddle disentangled 
from the pack saddle of its neighbour and jump 
ashore. The hindmost landed on the first, who 
had stuck hopelessly in the mud, the muleteers 
hit and shouted, and we climbed slowly on to 
firmer ground and wound up the steep path to 
the street at the top. 

Then we rode over a bleak, stony country, ex- 
posed to fierce lashes of wind and rain. Smooth 
faces of rock lay across the scarcely perceptible 
path, less slippery for our flat-shod horses than 
the mud in which they were embedded. We 
could see nothing ahead but low, rounded hill- 
ocks covered with broken stone. Suddenly yel- 
low dogs sprang from xmder our vciy’ feet, and 
tall figures emerged out of the bowels of the earth. 
We had stumbled into the middle of a Kurdish 
village. The huts were hollowed out of the earth 
and roofed over with the stones. 

The chief of the village welcomes us at the 
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door of his hut, and ire descend the dark passage, 
blinded bj the smoke o! the fire Wc sit on 
strip® of felt, til \nkful to be out of the wind and 
the rain and stretch our frozen hands and feet 
in the direction of the thickest fumes 
The tears run down our cheeks from the 
limiting of our ejes, but we liardly notice it, 
for IS heaven to be out of the bluster outside 
bloi’ilj our ejes get more accustomed to the 
darkness and the fumes, and we find that the 
hut IS full of arms and legs and motionless 
bodies, and gleaming eyes fixed on our ejes 
But tbcj are friendly and cunous, and no feel 
at home 

Then we crawl out to where Alien has prepwed 
hot Maggi soup m the tent It has been impos 
Bible to pitch ours, but they ha\c tied the men’s 
little tent on to the big stones forming the wall 
of our house and the roof oi another j we can 
see smoke mysteriously crawling out of the 
crevices of the ground at our feet A sudden 
funous gust shakes the whole tent, and a Zaptieh’s 
rifle, leant against the side, falls and upsets the 
steaming soup We pick our belongmgs rue- 
fully out of the httle tncklmg streams of thick 
liquid, and make a meagre meal by soaking bits 
oi native bread in what remains Then we get 
to bed as best we can, and all night long the 
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wind howK, and the tent flaps, and the dogs 
sntf! stcalUul} on the other side of the cam os 
A Jiard, broad highroad mns some miles out 
of Urfn on the side which we were approaching 
From the town it looks as if it were going on 
like that for c\cr, \\e stumbled suddenly out 
of our stonj track on to it, where it ends abruptly 
m the middle of nowhere Tlic native docs not 
walk on it much , he prefers the soft places at 
the margin, where the caravans, also sbunmng 
it, still make wobbI> tracks At one place, where 
it passes through a detp guHj , the bank has been 
made up to make a more level run , but even 
here, as we rode over it, we noticed an old man 
and a boy driving a couple of mules, slowly 
crawling up the narrow path down below, which 
marked the line of the original road 
We could see Urfa some little way ahead of 
us, and wondered whether the missionaries would 
have heard of our arrival through their friends 
at Aintab For the post travelled quicker than 
we did , it had passed us dajs ago, borne at a 
gallop by two mounted men 

“ If ever we wanted cleaning up,” I said, “ it 
IS at this moment , what witli tlie ram and the 
mud and the soup and the fumes, we are almost 
unfit to be seen even by a inissionarj.” 

Ihe words were hardly out of my mouth 
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whon a p\rt\ oi some twcntj mounted soldiers 
appeared in the distance As they got nearer 
tlic} fired a \cine\ into llie nir and ranged up m 
a line d wn the road The caplnm rode up and 
snhit hI us Tlierc was no mistaking it ^Ye 
were Roi allies once more 

The captain cxplamcd Uint the Governor was 
'ending his carnage for their Rojnl Ilighnes'cs 
*0 make their entrj mto tiic town, and that he 
ivis expecting to receive tlicra at the Government 
House llic carnage appeared up the road — o 
smart landau vnth red cushions, drawn bj two 
splendid Arab horses, and followed bj outnders 
m uniform 

In we got It 13 verj difficult under such 
circumstances to feel Uie least rojal tVe were 
only conscious of our dishevelled looks and dirt) 
clothes Wc made llnsoan get m with us, for 
he always had the mr of a pnnee The dn\ er 
cracked his whip, and we went off at a great pace, 
headed by the captain and Zaptiehs, mcluding 
our omi dcort, and foUo’Hcd by the outriders 
Dome along m the cavalcade came Arlen on his 
mule, looking worse tlum any of us, m a seedy 
old black overcoat, and a red scarf round his 
neck The inliabitonls of Uria lined the streets 
and waved and cheered lustily Flags and 
decorations were hung out Wc bowed hard — 
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it was getting easier to forget our dirty clothes. 
I began to wonder if indeed we were not Royal- 
ties. .WTiy not ? Hassan looked more prince- 
like than ever, sitting opposite to us, very 
erect and very gravely gracious, acknowledging 
salutes. 

At the main entrance to the town a smil- 
ing Armenian on a mule obstructed the way 
and frantically waved a letter. The cavalcade 
stopped, and riding up to the carriage he shoved 
a well-thumbed envelope into our hands. It 
was from the lady missionary, they told us. 

“The Government,” she wrote, “are making 
great preparations for your entertainment ; but I 
hope that you will not despise such hospitality 
as my house affords, and that you will spend 
your time in Utfa mth me.” 

What were the Government going to do with 
us ? Once more I became conscious of our out- 
ward appearance. We sent a verbal message 
to say we would call later, and then we are 
dashed on again — the smiling Armenian whack- 
ing his mule and trying to keep pace with the 
formal, solemn officers. 

Finally we drew up in front of the Govern- 
ment buildings. A red carpet was unrolled 
before us, over which we walked gingerly in our 
muddy boots between ro^ra of salaaming Turks. 

0.»M) 7 
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Hassan stalked after us, grave and dignified, 
returning salaams 

'\\e A\ere recened by an official, correspond 
mg to the Maj or of the to^vn, and his secretary 
X tried to dehver the sentences she had been 
concocting as we were driven through the streets, 
but the general benildennent of the situation 
and the uncertainty as to what we were expected 
to do rendered intercourse more difficult than 
usual ^^e were almost at our wits’ end when 
the Head of the Education Department appeared 
on the scene He talked French fluently, and 
explained that rooms had been prepared for us 
m the building, and that the Pasha expected 
us to be Ins guests After givmg us tea, and 
thereby showing famiharity with the customs 
of foreign Uoyal personages, they conducted us 
to the Governor He was of a verj different 
Ij'pe from those we had previously seen A 
young, pleasant mannered, mtelligent Turk, he 
received us in a reserved, tVeslem waj, with no 
flowery greetings 

Hassan had whispered to us that we had 
better camp oi^tside as usual, so we dechned 
as best we couU his offers of hospitably The 
Head of the Education Department, instructed 
by lus chief, Wid tlie Pasha was gneved 
at our decision mould we not reconsider it? 
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\Vc v.’ere causing his Excellency intense dis- 
appointment. Ilis Excellency indeed looked 
crestfallen; and we uould also have enjoyed 
being roj'ally entertained, but we knew Hassan’s 
judgment u-as never at fault, and thought it best 
to be on llie safe side. We were also conscious 
of the fact that in all probability this was but a 
polite form of spying, for Urfa is the centre of 
the district where the worst Armenian massacres 
took place. European visitors, therefore, especi- 
ally those who say they are “ travelling solely 
for their health ” in all the discomforts of winter, 
are suspected of being mere gleaners of damaging 
facts. 

So we only accepted his Exccllencj’*s invita- 
tion to dine, and taking leave of him for the 
moment, we were escorted to the Slission-house 
by the ofTiccrs and Zaptiehs who had formed 
our escort, led by tlie smiling Armenian on the 
mule. *■ 

Thus ended our triumphal entry into Urfa, 
which some call the ancient city of Abraliam — 
“ Ur of the Chaldees.” 
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nARRAX : THE l:.AND OF AnRAHAM. 

“ AND Tcrah took Abram bis son, nncl Lot 
the son of Haron liis son’s son, and Sarai 
hia daughtcr-in-iaw, liis son Abram’s wfe; and 
they went forth nnth them from TJr of the 
Chaldees, to go unto Uie land of Canaan j and 
they came unto Hnran, and dwelt there." And 
it happened that wc, sojourning in this land, 
bethought ourselves of this journey of Abraham | 
we also, therefore, arose one morning and took 
two horses of the horses of TJr, and three Zaptiehs 
sslso upon horses. We set our servants upon 
mules, and departed across the plain to visit 
this Harran, the dty of Nahor. And tliere came 
with us a lady of the American Mission and her 
servant Jacobhan and a young Armenian friend ; 
and they also were upon mules. And we all 
rode together across the plain of Mesopotaiiua, 
of which it is ^rritten : “ When com comes from 
Harran, theV there k plenty ; when no com 
comes, then there is hunger.” And even ns we 
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rode the villagers wre gathering in barley, the 
clean white straw \vilh its wcH-fillcd Jjcads ; and 
from time to time we came also upon a couple 
of sleek-skinned oxen drawing the wooden plough 
through the soil, making the furrows for the next 
year’s seed ; and the soil, where it was turned, 
was of a rich red colour, beside the yellow stubble 
whicli was yet unbroken. The villages stood at 
the space of one hour’s ride apart, and by the 
side of their bcll-shapcd huts we saw mounds 
of such a site that they covered as mucli ground 
as the villages themselves; and ca(di of these 
mounds was of a rounded shape. And looking 
across the plain as wc rode, as far as we could 
see, we saw olso many such mounds for distant 
upon the horizon. 

And we said to Ilossan, “ Wlicrefore these 
mounds ? ” And he answered and said, “ Be- 
hold, Effendi, you see these collages at the space 
of one hour’s ride apart, each with its cornfields 
and its rmbroken stubble, its pasture and its 
flocks. So it was in Uie days when Abraham 
and Terah passed this way. But these villages 
that we see of the bell-shaped huts were not 
the villages that Terah and Abraham saw, for 
they are now buried under these mounds.” 

Now Harran is eight ho\irs across the plain 
from Ur. For four hours we rode until we came 
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to Rftssclhamur, a vill.'ige by the side of a strc^^ai, 
where we ate and drank and rested awhile, and yet 
anotlicr four hours wc rode from nasselhnfaur 
to Ilarran. 

Now consider the journey of Terah and Ab^a* 
ham. Tlicrc were Ids women and his children, 
Ids camels, his man-servants and his 
ser%’anls, Ids asses, Ids oxen and flocks of sheep > 
and tlicy would cause him to delay on the 
for they cannot he overdriven : yet, even ^ 
the Arab tribes journey to-day, the caravan 
Terah and Abraham would reach tin's Hor’r'Ui 
on the second day after they left Ur of fbe 
Chaldees. The land of Canaan, the land towards 
which they journeyed, would still be far distort. 

Tlie sun was yet high in the heavens when 
the walls of the city of llnrran rose up before us ; 
and as we rode through the fields witliout bhe 
city walls we looked, and behold there waS a 
well in the field, and near it were gathered flocks 
of sheep and herds of calllc, for it was out of 
that well that they watered the flocks. And ^t 
w’as evening, the time that the w’omcn go out 
to draw water ; and we drew rein and watched 
them, even as Jacob watched Rachel. And 
these daughters of the men of the city were dark- 
eyed and blue-smocked ; they balanced th^^r 
pitcliers on tlieir heads ; and they went down 
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into the well down the slippery stones which 
were worn by the feet o! generations And on 
beholding the strangers some of them ran back, 
c\en os Ilcbeknli on beholding the servant of 
Isaac, and told their mothers , and some of 
them, e\cn as Rachel on beholding Jacob, 
emptied their pitchers into the troughs and bade 
us water our horses And the herdsmen gathered 
themselves together and looked ot us in silence , 
and their look was long and straight, like the 
look of those who ha\c the liabit of looking far, 
as far as where the sun sinks on the horizon , 
and wo, wondering, held our peace Of what 
availed it that wc should \ct ourselves as to 
whether this indeed were the Harran where 
Terah stajed on his way to the land of Canaan? 
Here are we m the fertile regions, without the 
walls of a city, bj Uie side of a well where the 
maidens come doivn to fctcli water, and where 
the flocks are gathered at the going down of 
the sun And we bethought ourseh es of those 
ancient days, and wc said unto the herdsmen, 
even os Jacob said unto the herdsmen as they 
tended the cattle of I^ban, ** ^Micnce are ye ? ” 
And they answered us, saying, “ Of Harran are 
we ” 

And looking about us we saw also the black 
tents, the good camel hair tents such as the 
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Axuhs use ; and they stretched out from the side 
of the watering-place ; and on the ground in 
front of them tlic young children rolled amongst 
the bleating flocks and herds. And the shep- 
herds, haughty and silent, walked in and out 
amongst the flocks and herds. And their cloaks 
were of sheepskin, long and squarely cut ; they 
hung from their shoulders, reaching nearly to 
the anVlcs. And looking at them we thought of 
Abraliam, T\ho had left this city foe the Land 
of Promise ; of Isaac, who sent his sei^’ant to 
seek out Rcbekah; and of Jacob, who beheld 
Rachel even on this spot tending tlie flocks of 
sheep and herds of cattle for her father Laban. 

And as we tarried there came out a messenger 
from the city, and he said, “ ^^'hy standcst thou 
>vithout ? we have prepared a house and room 
for thy horses.” And turning our horses’ hend«, 
we followed him and rode into the city. 

I/)oking about us as wc rode through the city, 
many and ancient were the ruins that we saw, 
showng that Hniran hod been great indeed in 
her time ; and there stands to tliis day a four- 
sided to^^ er, the walb of whidi ore perfect even 
now ; and at the summit of this tower the bricks 
are exceeding liard, and of a bright yellow colour 
speckled witli black 'spots. And still riding in 
and out amongst the bell-shaped huts we came 
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fit last to the rums of a great castle Our good 
horses picked their way amongst the columns 
which ivere fallen, of which there were many, 
and under the massive stone arches which were 
not } et fallen And we came at last to an open 
space nght m the midst of the castle, and on 
this space the grass grew green amongst the 
fallen stones And, dismounting, we climbed 
yet a little farther, until we came to a room in 
the walls, well co\ered m and newly built up 
with stones, so that neither wind nor ram could 
enter in And at the door of this well bmlt 
room stood the ShciUi, and he welcomed us, 
boinng after the fasluon of his countrj , and 
w e also greeted him, bowing after the fashion of 
our coimtij He bade us welcome, and said 
that meat and drmk would be laid before us, 
and provender should be found for our horses 
And we rejoiced, for we were exceeding hungry 
But the sheep was j ct roasting on the great fire 
in a hut m the rums of the castle below, and we 
said to Jacobhan, ‘ Send these men away, for 
we are weary and would rest awhile ” And 
taking Hassan onlj with us, we chmbed up to 
where the nuns of a great tower looked awa} 
over the plam, even the plain over whicli we had 
ridden and bejond also on. the other side farther 
than where we had ndden Below lay the nuns 
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of the prent and between them tlie little 
bdl bhnpfil huts , but abo\c us there was nothing 
but tlie skN And looking awny from the city, 
o%cr the ^ alls and o\cr the plain c\cn unto the 
far horizon where the sun was now setting — for 
the <la\ was far spent — I said unto Ilnssan : 
“ hat Hunk jou, llossnn ? Can this indeed be 
the cil) whence Abraham departed; nnd think 
}ou that tins 13 the plam o\cr which Jacob fled 
ivilh his women and cluldrcn, his men-servants 
nnd his maid-sen- ants, his asses nnd camels, bis 
cattle and his sheep ? ” 

Hasson knit his great brows and pondered 
awhile, and then he made answer : “ ^\Tint 
matters it, Effcndi, whether this lyos the city of 
Abraliam, and whether this was the plain over 
which Jacob fled before the irrath of Laban? 
Look down below and see these fallen mins, 
which are all that is left of the great nations 
who conquered this city in the generations that 
have passed ; and look down again, and you 
will see the miserable huts of the people who are 
left. Wliat do they care for the great people 
who have lived and died within these walls, 
where you and I are sitting ? In a short time 
they also will be dead, and you and I will 
be dead, nnd therefore why should we care 
whether or not this was the city of Abraliam ? 
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for, where Abraham is, there shall we soon 
be also.” 

As he was speaking we heard a shout from 
below, and looking down we saw Jacobhan 
beckoning to us, for the meat was now served. 
And we made haste to come down, and entered 
the room. Here on the earthen floor stood a 
well-filled bowl, aU hot and smoking, for the 
meat was mixed with rice well cooked in fat. 
Now Jacobhan fetched a little red carpet and 
spread it on the floor by the side of the bowl, 
and on this we sat, crossbg our legs after the 
iasluon of the country. 

And they brought us flat cakes of bread, which 
we dipped into the bowl ; and scooping out the 
rice and meat, we ate it thus, for we had neither 
spoons nor forks. And round about us sat tlie 
dark-eyed Arabs in the white robes. ^Vhen we 
had finished eating, one of them rose and fetclied 
a pitcher of water and another brought a bowl, 
and they poured water over our hands until they 
were clean. Then, making way for those who 
had not yet eaten, we caused the carpet to be 
spread on the far side of the room, where, lying 
on it, we watched the men eating, gathered 
round the bowl. Now, when all had finished, 
one removed the empty bowl and another 
fetched a brush and swept the floor, for much 
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rjcc had been spilt about Then each roan 
folded his cloah, and silting back against the 
wall, gazed at us out of the dark comers 
Blit Jacobhan and his joung fnend had no 
mmd to sit thus quiet all the e\ emng For they 
were not as the Arabs are, content to smoke 
and maLe no sound “Give us some song,’’ 
he said to the assembled company, “that ive 
may make m'^rry , for the night is yet y oung *’ 
And they pushed forward, out of the far 
comer, a young man who seated himself at our 
feet After looking at us auhile, there being 
no sound in the room, he began to smg softly ; 
and these are the words that he sang, as they 
were told to us later by Jacobhan “ As the 
swallows from a far country, winging their woy 
from the north to the south, so you come to 
us for the day, and on the morrow you are gone. 
You ha\e the soft eyes of a 'dove, your hair is of 
silken threads, and your skin i5\as the soft skm 
of the pomegranate Y’our little feet are as the 
feet of swift gazelles, and they\ will bear you 
hence so that your going will hr ^®%si\ift and 
silent as y our coming Oh, may the sn\^8 come 
m the morning to stay your gomg awayi 
heart will be sick when you are no lon®^ here, 
and my eyes no longer bdiold your eyJp 
land Will mourn and be desolate , the 
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the field 'vrill wither^ and the waters of the river 
will dry up in the wilderness.” 

^Vhen the words of the song were finished a 
silence fell upon us nil ; and the silence was so 
long in the quiet stillness of night that many 
of us fell half asleep sitting there in the dark 
room. And one by one the company glided out 
softly into the night, tmtil we were left only with 
our own men. There numbered thirteen of us 
in all, and ^vrapping ourselves each in his blanket 
we lay on the hard floor until morning. 

• « • * • • 

Now on the morrow tlie son of the Sheikh 
came to us and said, — 

” My father sends you word he 'will be absent 
until evening, for he rode an ay this morning 
two hours before the rising of the sun. To- 
night, however, lie prepares a feast for you, and 
will return, with glad tidings for his people. lie 
bids me meanwhile ask of tlie ladies what their 
pleasure will be to-day ; and I am at their 
commands.” 

And we said to the son of the Sheikli, — 

“ Take now thy father’s lance and these our 
horses, /and we pray thcc call out one of your 
companions and let us see how the men of your 
country fight their enenues.” 

And the young chief, nothing loth, fetched the 
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long spear which stood at the door of his father’s 
house and he mounted one of our horses , and 
he called another jouth, and they rode out to 
gether into the field, without the city walls 
And ne climbed up upon the high walls of the 
castle ivuich looked over the field, that we might 
have the better view And the two young men 
set their lances and rode their horses hard at one 
another, first to the one «ide and then to the 
other, now wheelmg round, now holding the 
spear aloft, shouting with loud cries And their 
cries were mingled with the cries of all the 
assembled company, and we also shouted with 
the others Tor the space of an hour or more 
did thej fight thus with one another, until they 
and their horses were weary , but we were not 
weary inth watching them 
As we were feasting that daj at the time of 
the setting of the sun, the Sheikh entered the 
room where we sat, and greeted us 
And we, speaking through Jacobhan, said to 
him, “ Has your busmess been well ? ” And 
he said, “ Very well , to day js a great day for 
myself and lor my people ” <, 

And we said, “ Tell us, we pray thee, how that 
is ? ” And he seated himself in our midst, and 
he told us how his tnbe had offended the great 
Kurdish chief, Ibrahim Pasha, who hve'ij not 
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far distant. Some amongst them had stolen 
camels and mules belonging to his people. The 
wrath of Ibrahim Pasha was very great, and he 
caused his men to harass their men, and their 
beasts were no longer safe. Now the Sheikh 
knew not which among his people were the 
offenders, but after a year had gone by there 
came certain of his tribe to him and said, *' Be- 
hold these camels and mules, arc they not those 
which were stolen from Ibrahim Pasha ? We 
pray thee restore them, that we may no longer 
live in fear of having ours stolen.” Thus it was 
that on this same day the SheOcli had ridden out 
with his men, driving these animols, and had 
delivered them back to the Pasha. So now they 
would no longer live under fear of his displeasure, 
for those who offended Ibrahim Pasha had no 
mere}' at his hands ; but those who pleased him 
had much kindness shown them. 

And we and the whole company rejoiced to- 
gether over the good deed that had been done 
that day, and'^there was much feasting and sing- 
ing that night. 

On the n/orrow we mounted our horses once 
more and/4ode away througli the bell-shaped 
huts and, past the ancient ruins, over the rich 
plains, back again into the dty of Ur, at the foot 
of the gray hills. 

a.tco) 6 



CILVTTER X. 


THAT UNBLESSED tl5.D, MFSOrOTANIIA. 

W E ^\crc cncanlp<^^l m the Miqo, t!ic native 
inn, at Sevcrelv, a dismal to^m in the dis- 
mal wilds of Mcsopolmmo. Tlic wcatlier and the 
depth of mud made it impossible for us to pitch 
our tent outside, and the dirty, \\indowless sheds 
round the courtyard, which allordcd the only 
slecpmg-placc, wore not innting; so we had 
fixed our tent in a eo\crcd pa«SQgc by tying the 
ropes to the pillars supporting the roof. Tlie 
Znpliehs deputed to guard us lor the night 
hung about the door, phing Hassnn and Artcn 
inlh questions ns to our sanity. MTiy should 
two foreign ladies choo'c the depth of muter 
to travel between Urfa and Diarbekr along the 
caravan route ^hich had been long deserted 
owing to the r^s of the Kurds ? U had often 
asked ni} self tbo same question duruBg tlie lfl*t 
few days, but haU not yet thought of ^ answer. 

A pale, di«havellcd joung man m semi* 
European clothc4 slouched into the eXurtjard 
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and joined the group The Zaptiehs 
roughly to him, and he gave a crmgmg reply 
He forced his n ly past them up to me 

“ JIoi parle Fran9ais,” he said, with an acCeiit 
corresponding to his granunar 
“ So it seems,” I answered, in the same l®n 
guage 

“ To morron I tra\cl with you,” he went o*^ 

“ Indeed ! ” I answered, stilllj 
” Yes , jou and my mother and sisters inll S® 
m a cart, and I and my brother will ride jour 
horses ” 

I made a closer inspection of the young n^an, 
Wt coxfih 5e’iect no signs o\ insanitj V'na’i 
account for hts strange talk 
” tVho arc you ? ” I said 
” I am an Armenian,” he answered ” I have 
a tra\elling theatre We want to get to Diar 
bekr, and have been wailing here for iveeks 
an opporlumty to jom a caravan , the road is 
•so imsafe that no one dares pass this waj 
and if we do not go with you we may be here 
for months You inJI start at seven to morfo^ 
morning, and ** 

“We shall start nhen it suits us,*’ I ropD^d, 
“ and stop when we have a mind We shall not 
do the regular stages to Diarbekr \\e «haU he 
three days on the na>.” 
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\ou mubt go m two dnjs," iie persisted, 
w e canrot afford to be so long on the road ” 

1 began io get nngr} 

Go a^ ft}, strange joung man,” I smd, ” and 
don t bother me anv more ” 

I will ha^ c everything reads,” he said 
\ou may make your osm arrangements,” I 
rejoined, ‘ if >ou wi«h to follow us on the road 
It IS a public wav, but understand that we have 
nothing to do with you ^\c start when we 
like stop when we wish, ndc our own animals, 
end c ill our «ouls our own ” 

Mv «oul IS Chnslnn,” he said anxiously, os 
I moved off , are you not my sister ? ” 

Young mao,” 1 said sternly , ” we may be 
brothers and sisters m spirit, and we may be 
Irav ellitig along the same road to heaven , but 
please understand that we travel to Diarbekr on 
our own hor«es and not in our sisters’ carts ” 
Kext mommg we left the town at sunrise, and 
outside the town we found the whole of the 
Armenian theatre parly ready to accompanv 
us A covered carl concealed the mother and 
daughters we caught glmip'^es of tawdry gar 
ments and tousled hcids i\nother cart was 
piled with stage scenery and cooking pots Tlirec 
or four men were nding mules, and there were 
an equal number on foot The men were dressed 
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in flimsy cotton coats, diowing bright green or 
red waistcoats underneath, and tight trousers in 
loud check patterns ; they wore Italian bandit- 
looking hats, and their shirts seemed to end in a 
sort of frill round tlie neck, suggesting the paper 
which ornaments the end of a leg of mutton. 
The whole get-up seemed singularly imsuitable 
as they plunged ankle-deep through the mud. 
Patches of snow lay in the hollows of the rood ; 
a furious gale was driving sleet at right angles 
into our faces j it was bitterly cold. 

We rode for hours through a dreary country of 
broken gray stones, with no sign of vegetation or 
life of any kind. At last we arrived at a collec- 
tion of tumble-down deserted huts, hardly dis- 
tinguishable from the rest of the country until 
we were actually amongst them. We were cold 
and wet, and had scarcely come half-way to our 
destination ; but as neither of us could bear long 
hours in the saddle without rest or food, we 
called a halt here to recruit. The Zaptiehs 
forming our escort begged us not to stop. Tliey 
could not understand the strange ways of these 
mad foreigners, who not only travelled in such 
weather, but sat down to picnic in it instead of 
pushing on to the shelter of the khan at the jour- 
ney’s end. But we were inexorable, and they 
reluctantly fastened the horses on the sheltered 
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side of tlie remnining walls, against which they 
stood with their backs tightly pressed, drawing 
tficir ragged coats dosely round them. The 
\illage had been but lately ransacked and de- 
siioyed by Ibrolujn rasbn, tJic Kurdish chief. 
He was still abroad in the neighbourhood, 
and any loitering on the road increased the 
chances of our Idling in with Iiira or some of 
lus stray bands. Tlie knowlctlge of this and 
the discomforts of the journey made the men 
fretful and anxious. We picked out the least 
dilapidated looking house and clombcrcd ovet* 
fallen stones and lmlf*razcd walls until we foun' 
a roofless room wliich bo.asted of three uij 
destroyed angles. In one of these the cof 
tried to make a fire with the last remnants P 
charcoal ; we huddled in another, to avoid, if r 
could, the blast which rushed across the broku^j 
doorways and wliisUcd through the cliinks of 
the rough stone walls. Tlie carls, accompanied 
by their bedraggled followers, rumbled hea^dly 
past us ; tlie noise gradually died away ns they 
disappeared in the distance ; desolation reigned 
on all sides. 

We managed to boil enough water to make 
tea, and then, yielding to the men’s protests, 
we mounted and rode on. Hour after hour 
passed ; the driving wind hurled the hailstones 
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like a battery of small shot right into our faces ; 
the rain collected in pools in tlie folds of my 
mackintosh, and I guided their descent with the 
point of my riding-wliip. The drop which fell 
intermittently from tlie overflowing brim of my 
hat’ had been the signal for a do^vnward bob 
to empty the contents ; but now the wet had 
soaked through, and I let it nm down my face 
unconcernedly. ^Ve were a silent and melan- 
choly band. X rode in front, with her chin 
buried in her coat collar ; the hump in her 
shoulders betokened resigned miserj’. The sol- 
diers’ heads were too enveloped to aUow any 
study of their expressions, but the outline of 
their soaked and tattered garments bespoke dis- 
comfort and dejection. 

Tlie pale-faced little officer, straight from the 
military school at Constantinople, urged his 
horse alongside mine. “ Nazil ? ” he said. It 
was a laconic method, essentially Turkish, of 
saying “ How ? ” — i.e., “ How are you ? ” “ How’s 
everything?” “Ill,” I answered. “ Aman,” 
he groaned. “ How manj' hours more ? ” I 
asked. “ Half an hour,” he said. “ Look, the 
khan is there.” I raised my head to follow the 
direction of his pointed whip ; the jerk seat a 
trickle of wet down the back of my neck, and the 
rain blinded my ejes. 
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The olBcer gave an order to a Zaptieh. The 
man tightened the folds of his cloak round him, 
and, digging his beds into the sides of his white 
mule, darted suddenly ahead. The crick in the 
back o! my neck made it too painful for me to 
turn my head to look, but this must mean that 
we were near the khan, and that he had gone on 
to announce our arrival. Visions of being other* 
wise seated than in a saddle faintly loomed in 
my brain ; I hardly dared wander on to thoughts 
of a fire and something hot to drink. ^Ye turned 
at right angles off the track and plunged into a 
bed of mud which led up to the door of a great, 
square, barrack-looking building, with a low, flat 
roof and a general air of desolation. The Zaptieh 
stood grimly at the door. “ Full,” he said. 
Nevertheless we forced our way through the 
narrow entrance, and found ourselves in the 
usual square courtyard. The whole enclosure, 
indies deep in mud and indescribable dirt, was 
crowded with camels and mules and haggard, 
shivering men, with bare 1^ and feet and drip- 
ping, ragged cloaks. The officer laid about him 
right and left with his riding-whip and ordered 
up the innkeeper. “ You must find room for us,” 
he said ; “I am travelling with great English 
Pashas.” The innkeeper waved his hand to- 
wards the seething, jostling mags of men and 
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animals. “ It is impossible,” he said ; “ I have 
already had to turn away one caravan. If we 
made way for the Pashas there would still be 
no room for their men and horses. But they 
are welcome to what shelter there is.” 

We gazed with dismay at the reeking scene. 

“ How far xs it to the next stage ? ” asked X. 

“ Two hours,” was the ansiver. 

“ We had better get on to it, then,” she said, 
and turned her horse’s head outwards. We 
followed in silent dejection. Tlio wretched ani- 
mals, who had been pricking their cars at the 
prospect of food and rest, had to be thraslxed 
out on the road again. We waded back through 
the mud and turned our faces once more to the 
biting blast and driving rain. 

The track wc followed was apparent only to 
the native eye ; we seemed to be going nt random 
amongst the loose stones. One had not even the 
solace of being carried by an intelligent and sure- 
footed beast who could be trusted to pick its 
own way. The hired Turkish horse has a moutli 
of stone, and his brain resembles a rock. Left to 
himself he deliberately chooses the most impos- 
sible path, until it becomes so impossible that 
he stops and gazes in front of him in stupid 
despair, and you have to rouse yourself and take 
the matter in j'our own hands. His one display 
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in ‘ilrnnge contrail -with the ‘Client wailing ol 
tlie dumb amma!', for who<?o shelter their respec- 
tive oivncrs ncro fighting with clenched fists nnd 
discordant voices. Tlicn the hu'h of mcaltunc 
fell on all : men and nniraals, side by «idc, were 
busy sati'fving their bodily' needs. tVe shut the 
door on the scene, finding smoke preferable to 
cold and publicity. It suddenly burst open, ond 
0 earners hindquarters backed into the room, 
upsetting the pot of water on the fire. Wc had 
been anxiously wailing for it to boil with the 
open teapot ready to hand. The men threw 
thcm«el\es upon the animal and pushed it 
back; Ihej pushed and hit nnd swore; it was 
ejected ; the fire his«ed itself out and the smoke 
cleared. A dishcveUwl-looking olBcial in uni- 
form peeped through the door : “ Tlio Governor’s 
salaams, and do the Princesses require any- 
thing ? ” 

Hnssan courteously returned his salute. lie 
was now sealed cro's-Icggcd by the dying fire, 
sorting nuts from tobacco which had been tied 
up together in a damp pocket-handkerchief. 
AMth the air of a king on hb throne he graciously 
waved his hand towards a slimy saddle-bag : t 
‘‘ Welcome ; sit down.** The man sat down, 
carefully drawing lus ragged coat round hU 
patched knees. 
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“ The ladies’ salaams to his Excellency ; they 
are veiy pleased for his inquiiy, and send many 
thanks. They have all they require.” 

The man departed, no douhf to glean infor- 
mation about us from the members of our escort. 
The cook came in 'vvith a pleasing expression. 

“ What will you have for supper ? ” he said. 

“ ^Mjat can we have ? ” we answered, ■nith the 
caution arising from long experience of limited 
possibilities. 

“ ^^’hat you wish,” he said, wth as much as- 
surance os if he was presenting a huge bill of fare. 

I knew what one could expect in these places. 

“ Get a fowl,” I said. 

“ Tliere is not one left here,” he answered. 

“Eggs, then,” I suggested, ^rith the humour 
of desperation. 

“ No fowl, how c^s ? ” he answered with 
pitying superiority. 

‘MVell, -we will h.avc what there is,” I said 
faintly. 

“ Ibere is nothing,” he answered cheerfully. 

Was there nothing left of our stores? I 
rummaged in the box which held them. Every- 
thmg was wet and slimy : a few bars of chocolate 
were soaked in Bovril from a broken bottle ; 
a sticky tin held the remains of a native jam 
two dirty linen bags contained respectively^ 
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little tea and nee. A di«gusting-looldng pasty 
niesb in ^\hat had once been a cardboard box 
aroused my curiosity. Could it be — it had 
once been, flour. I calmly thought the matter out. 

“ X,” 1 said, “ mil it be best to cat chocolate 
mth the Bovril thrown in, or to drink Bovril 
i\ilh tiic chocolate thrm\n m ? ” 

“ Don’t talk about it,” said X ; ” cook ev cry- 
thing up together, and let us hope that the 
na>ours uill be merged bejond recognition.” 

Wc put n tin of water on the fire and threw in 
the rice and flour. The diocolatc nnd Bovril 
were added, after carefully picking out the bits 
of broken bottle. Ilassan fumbled in the wide 
leathern belt which he wore round his middle ; 
j^the space bcti\ccn htmscU and the belt sensed ns 
jQfjpockct where he carried nil lus goods. 'With on 
sakiaiS^ unspeakable pride he produced a small, 
thin" ? ‘ grin^y object, which he held aloft in 

Ilassan v 

was now sea ’ shouted in excitement. He 
sorting nuts frP'i^**nS iko long, dagger-hke knife 
up togetlicr in kc proceeded to cut the treasure 
^Yilh the air of a iS *kcm fall one by one into tlie 
waved his band to5 stirring it urith n 

“■Welcome; sit dowik®P^ raising spoonfuls out 
carefully drawing his ^kiek liquid dribbled 

patched knees. mured complacently,— 
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“ Tliere is rice, there is chocolate, there is 
English soup, there is onion, there is ivnter.” 

\Vlien the mess seemed to be cooked he lilted 
the pot off the fire and placed it between us. 
“ Very good— very," he said encouragingly, and 
handed us each a spoon. X swallowed a few 
mouthfuls. 

“ We must leavo^some for the men,” she said, 
with a look of apologj’, as she put the spoon down. 
She picked up a piece of leathery native bread 
and started chewng it. 

I could not fmd it in my heart to tell her the 
history of that piece of bread, which I had been 
following with some interest for several days. 
It was always turning up, and I recognized it by 
a black, burnt mark resembling a figure 8. It 
had first appeared on the scene early in the week ; 
we had been enjoying a lavish meal of eWeken 
legs and dried figs, and I had wastefuUy rejected 
it as being less palatable than other bits. The 
men had tried it after me, pinching it with their 
grimy fingers ; but being dissatisfied with it they 
had thrown it, along Avith other scraps, into a 
bag containing the cooking utensils. Tlie next 
day it had appeared to swell our diminishing 
supply, and had been left on the groimd. But 
as we rode away Hassan’s economical spirit 
overcame him ; he dismounted again and slipped 
0,900) 9 
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it mto his pocket, where it lav close to various 
articles not calculated to increase the savoun 
ness of its flavour I was determined to see its 
end and when X laid down half — no doubt 
meaning it for mj share — threw it on the fire 

It s hardiv the lime to waste good food,” 
said \. 

The cook picked it out, blew the ashes off, and 
rubbed it with his greasy *516676 He offered it 
to me 

Eat it youneU,’ I said magnanunously , ‘ I 
have had enough ” But he wrapped it carefuUv 
in one of the dirty linen bags and put it on one 
side 

To morrow,” he said 

And so we sat, a mass of wet clothes, saddles, 
cooking pots, remains of food ends of cigarettes, 
men , unable to move without treading on one 
or other of them , tears rolling down our cheeks 
from the fumes of the fire, thankful we could 
not see what dirt we were sitting m or what dirt 
we had been eatmg 

^\e rolled our rugs round us and lay on the 
sodden earth floor Hassan turned the men out 
and stretched hunsclf across the doorway Dogs 
moaned, men snored, outside the storm raged 
unceasmgly 



CHAPTER XI. 


AFLOAT ON GOATSKINS. 

W E rode into Diarbekr on Christmas Day, 
arriving just in time to share the plum- 
pudding at the house of the British Vice-Consul. 

They say of Diarbekr that its houses are black, 
that its dogs are black, and that the hearts of 
its people are black — and they say so truly. 
When you catch sight of it in the distance you 
are impressed by the blackness of its walls, built 
of a black volcanic stone. Mhen you get inside, 
the people look dourly at you, and the Zaptiehs 
ride closer together. But this may be because 
they have no other choice, the streets being often 
only four feet across. It Is quite easy to cross a 
street from on high by jumping from one roof 
to another ; and it is certainly cleaner, for down 
below you are ankle deep in mud, in which great 
boulders are embedded — relics, perhaps, of an- 
cient pavement or fallen houses. If you want 
to take the air at Diarbekr, you walk round and 
round the fiat roof of your liouse and watch the 
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life of }our neighbours on adjoining roofs, or 
el=e clo^elj followed bj armed guards jou ride 
out into tl e bleak stonj countrj 

A ivcck later we sat on the banks of the Tigns 
bj the Roman bridge which spans the ri\er just 
below the black walls of Diarbekr Tlie raft on 
which u e were about to embark was moored to 




OCR KiFT BEADr TO START 


the shore and the men were loadmg our belong 
mgs \ dancing bear stumped about to the 
tune of a bagpipe made of one of tbe skins which 
answer so many purposes m the East ^Yhen 
inflated thej can be used either for carrying 
water for people inside or for carrying people 
on water outside A\e were using 260 of them 
in this latter way They were tied to two laj ers 
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of poplar poles put crossways, forniing a raft 
about eighteen feet square. At one end were 
two small huts made of felt stretched across 
upright poles ; the fore end was eighted do^vn 
with bags of merchandise laid side by side across 
the poles to form a rough floor. The two rafts- 
men waded m and out mth a great appearance 
of hurry, but without seeming to accomplish 
anything. 

“ Can’t you hurry the men up ? ” said X. 

“ No,” I answered ; wo are in the East.” 

“You might try%” she said; “you olwajs 
leave me all the talking to do.” 

“Tliey do not understand my Turkish,” I 
said apologetically. 

“ It would not take you long to learn enough 
for that,” went on X. 

“ I do know the swears,** I answered humbly, 
and I stood up amongst the men and delivered 
myself of them. 

“ Quick ! quick ! the Pasha is angry I ” said 
the men. 

•Our crew had assembled; there were our two 
personal attendants, Hassan and ikrten. Ilassan 
was now our interpreter, for, although he coxdd 
only talk Turkish, he could interpret our signs 
to other Turks until wc learnt the language. 
Arten, we foxmd, was more Armenian tlian cook. 
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and sang us Christian lijTnns in his native 
language when we fell low after meals Then 
there -were two r'lflsmen , thej were Kurds , 
ue had jet to discover their qualifications Two 
Zapliehs forming our escort made up the number , 
they More ragged uniforms and earned antiquated 
rifles Mhich served many useful purposes, but had 
forgotten how to eject bullets 

Ready, rcadj,’ shouted the raftsmen, and 
we boarded the raft the rope which had fas 
tened it to the shore nos hauled m, and we 
drifted slowly out mto the centre of the mudd} 
stream We were followed by another raft, 
laden with bags of merchandise, which was 
coming with us to share the protection of our 
escort 

We went into the sleeping hut to ascertain 
its possibihties Boards had been nailed across 
the poles to form a floor, and on tins was spread 
a thick native felt mat. Dwellers on land httle 
know the feeling of luxurj of being able to drop 
all the things addicted to dropping, especially 
when dressing with the knowledge that the> 
would not disappear for ever m the depths of 
the Tigris , the luxuiy of being able to walk m 
the ordmarj method of placing one foot m front 
of the other 

This was not the case in the open part of the 
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because you need not fold anything up, but can 
stuff it m and give the bag a sliake , and it is 
eas\ to unpack, if you do it in a uhole hearted 
manner, standing in the centre of n large room 
or a irast desert where you can turn it upside 
down and spill e\erything out on the ground 
But under ordinary circumstances the bundle 
of hay with the needle m it is nothmg to this 
sack with y our clean handkerchief m it X and 
I had a mutual understanding never to attack a 
sack while the other was wnlhm hearing, but 
whenever she appeared m a half fainting condi 
tion and a^ked the cook why on earth tea was 
so late, I knew what she had been doing She 
had asked me, as a personal favour, not to attack 
mv sack m the mommg because it v\as a pity 
to have the whole day spoilt, and if I did it m 
the ev ening, to go to bed before she did 
Having exaiTuned our quarters, I arranged a 
rug on the open part of the raft and sat down 
to take in the surroundings Arten was un 
packing cooking pots in the 'second hut, and the 
other men sat about on the sacks smoking 
silently Tlie boatmen sat on a pile of sacks 
in the middle and worked the oars vrhich served 
to steer the raft and keep it m the swift part of 
the current The oars consisted of young vmUow 
trees, with short strips of spht willow bound on 
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one end with twigs to form the blade ; they were 
tied on to rough rowlocks made of twisted withies 
wound round heavily weighted sacks. 

The Tigris at this point is singularly hideous. 
There was not a single blade of vegetation to Be 
seen anywhere ; the country was a stretch of 
mud hills and stony desert, and the mud banks 
of the river were only relieved by the hosts of 
water-birds that darted in and out or waded in 
the shallows. Tlie high black cliff, croivned by 
the massive black walla of Diarbekr and fringed 
by a swampy tract of willows, rose up sharply 
above the mud Oats. As we were carried along 
the irinding course of the sluggish river a liigher 
mud bank shut it altogether from our \’iew. 

We were drifting into an unknown world at 
the mercy of unknown Kurds. We were alone 
nith the birds and the mud banks and the rip- 
pling waters. 

**•••• 

The snow-capped mountains of Kurdistan were 
just ■visible on the horizon line ; toward them 
rolled wave after wave of low hro'wn tracts of 
land, utterly destitute of any form or sign of 
life. Behind, as in front, like the coils of a sinn- 
ing serpent, wound the thin white line of the 
Tigris. Now and then the raftsmen dipped 
their oars qiuetly into -the water, and with a few 
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strokes Histed the raft mto the straightost 
part of the rn er , otherwise we were helpless, 
in the hands of a current which made us bide its 
tune as it slunk round comers, or sped us faster 
when it gurgled impatiently oier a long reach, 
where gray rock iicd with the endless gray mud 
The ripple of the water, the splash of the oars, 
the crooning songs of the raftsmen, all added to 
the sense of drowsy contemplabon already cslab 
hshed bj the surrounding view Everything was 
m harmony isolated herons fished from slippery 
stonca, gazmg with such intentness into the 
passing water that tliey hardly deigned to raise 
their beads towards us, and if Ihev ever deemed 
it wiser to move out of our wav, they would do 
so by a V ery deliberate walk on to the shore, after 
fixing a resentful, half wondenng stare upon us 
Flocks of black ducks, suddenly disturbed round 
a comer, would n^c, and wilb a sharp whir 
would pass over our beads and drop quietly 
down on the waters behuid, smoothing out their 
ruffled plumage Fat, ungainly penguins, sittmg 
in white TOW'S, hke surpUced choirs, on the 
shallow shore, would scuttle farther back along 
the mud flat and taking up attitudes of doubt 
fill inlerrogaljon would stare us out of coun 
teuance. 

tte each had our several occupations when we 
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felt that it was possible to snatch onj tune from 
contemplation Has'san would retire into the 
hut at one end of the raft, and ‘sitting cross 
legged on the floor, would chop up tobacco , 
whilst one of the Zaptiehs, seated at the door, 
would roll up the cigarettes Arten might casil) 
hn^ e worked all daj , but he seemed to spend most 
of his time gazing at the brazier on which he 
occasional!} cooked something At intervals he 
blew up the live charcoal with measured puffs , 
or he would sit penlouslj near the edge of the 
raft looking at the sky, wiUi the tails of Ins dirt} 
black overcoat danglmg m tlic water, and holding 
the dishes m the nver until most signs of Uic last 
meal were removed from them 

The two raftsmen were obliged to give a 
certom amoimt of attention to the task of 
steering the nft , but thc\ seized c^ ciy moment 
the} could spare from it, and leaning on their 
oars, would de\ote it to contemplation The} 
pointed out objects of interest, but only m their 
capacil} ns local guides and m a monos} liable 
manner m complete linrmon} with the occa 
Sion 

‘ Christian Mlinge,* the} would sa}, without 
looking round, pointing a thumb over their 
shoulders in the direction of a group of mud 
huts , or Arab ” when an encampment of 
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black tents appeared on the bank Hassan And 
the soldiers would respond bj slowl) turning 
their e\ es m the particular direction , perhaps 
even going «o far as to give vent to a 
'harp Ha ' ” 



CHAPTER XII. 


HELD UP. 

W E did not aUvays drift along m a smooth 
and idle manner; the mud banks gave 
place at times to steep, rocky sides, between 
which the waters flowed more rapidly, and 
careful steering mlXi the oars was required to 
avoid' rocks and whirlpools. And here there 
were not infrequent signs of life : rock-tombs 
were cut in the walls of the clifl; and we should 
have liked to stop and examine them further, 
but it was impossible to moor the raft at sucli 
places, and the current hurried us on almost 
before wo were a^>arc of their existence. Now 
we would catch sight of a wedding procession 
on the bank; the bride, plastered with feathers 
and ornaments, being escorted to the bride- 
groom’s \'illage amid a din of music and shout- 
ing the sound of which would follow us long 
after they were lost to view. Now it would be 
a group of women washing their clothes at the 
rher’s edge, beating them on large, flat stones. 
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Now a solitary horseman would stand motion 
Ices on the chlE abo\e,Lis coloured cloak flow- 
ing o\er his horse’s back, hardly concealing the 
bnlhont hues of his embroidered saddle, he 
would watcli us out of sight, and then turn and 
pursue his lonely road Now a shepherd boj 
nould be driving m tbe docks of sheep and goats 
at sundown, and his weird calls, and the an 
swermg bleat of the anunals, would echo and re- 
echo right away across the distant hill« 
and women on the bank bailed us as we passed 


\\ e could only cast one lool at them and wave 
back a burned and kindlj greeting, and they 
paused for a moment to gaze at us, and then 
returned to their own pursuits Meditalia e oxen, 
chewng their cud, surveyed us wondenngly from 
the shore ‘ ^^’hy m such a hurry ? ” they 
seemed to say, and we answered, “We are not 
m a hurry, but we haa e no power to stop ” Tlie 
eagles overhead peered at us, flapping the great 
wings with which they flew whither they listed, 


while we were bemg swept along uncertain cur 
rents A. hidden bird would pour forth his 
sweet song to cheer us on our way, and the owls 
utter a dismal note of wammg, as of unknown 


dangers yet to come 

There was some possibility of danger from 
the Kurds Our inends, however, had been 
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decidedly encouraging as we bade them good- 
bye. “ You will probably meet with Kurds,” 
they said; “but if they do shoot at you, it wll 
only be for the fun of sinking the raft. They 
may rob you and strip you, but if you don’t 
resist they won’t kill you.” We had felt dis- 
tinctly elated. We still clung to life ; our clothes 
and provisions were a convenience, but no doubt 
sheepskins and rice would be always forthcoming 
if the worst happened. “ ^Miat would you mind 
losing most? ” I said to X on the third day, as 
we lay on our backs on the raft, the muddy 
water rippling very close to our cars. “ My hot- 
water bottle,” answered X reflectively. “ And 
you ? ” “ 5Iy camera first,” I said, after a pause 
during wliich I had pictured X alone with the 
hot -water bottle, “ and then my stylo.” “ Yes,” 
said X sympathetically, “ I really don’t see how 
you could get on without them ; but perhaps,” 
she added consolingly, “ if you persuaded the 
men that there was an evil spirit inside they would 
let you keep them.” This was a decided in- 
spiration : a hot-water bottle and a camera were 
obvious resting-places for llie evil eye. 

We drifted on ; tlie whirls of a slight rapid 
caught us ; the top end of the raft where we lay 
dived suddenly into the water and then rose 
again ; the bottom end followed suit ; we became 
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bowed for a second , then we were flat once more, 
and loose things which had started jumping 
about lay stiU I shook the water off my sleeve 
‘ The Pashas hkc water,” volunteered one of tlie 
raftsmen, a hltlc, round faced Kurd in a brightly 
':tnped coat “ The Pashas arc English,” an 
swered Hasson, m a tone of dignified rebuke 
The English fear nothing, why should thej tear 
w ater ? ” The raftsman paused m his work ; he 
was plying the two poplar poles, wnth which he 
guided the raft past shingles and kept it m the 
open part of the nver He started rolling up 
a cigarette ” May it please Allah to spare us 
/.•vsc! fir? IcvjBt Ibr&hun Pesks,** Ae 

devoutly, “ or even these Pashas may have cause 
to fear ” Hassan looked at him sternly and vyith 
some contempt “ The Pashas ore Enghsh,’' he 
repeated, ‘ and the Pashas are not afraid of 
Ibroliim Pasha ” The raftsman ht his cigarette 
and resumed his task Tlie two Zaptiehs, Ah 
and Achmet, who had been aroused to a slight 
attention durmg the conversation, became hst 
less as before, and pufled away m silence after a 
simultaneous murmunng of “ Aha, aha, Ibralum 
Pasha ” The remoipuig occupant of the ^aft, 
Alien, alone looked d\^urbed and uncomfortable 
He was contmually acannmg the horizon, and 
retired behind the do^r of the hut whenever a 
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black spot was visible. He burst into roars of 
forced merriment, ** Ibrahim Pasha I who is 
afraid of Ibrahim Pasha ? Let him come, and 
we shall give him a worm welcome ! ” His 
companions gazed in front of them in stolid, 
silent contempt. 

Silence reigned again; only the splash of the 
oars was heard and the beating of the water 
against the skins. Nothing broke the monotony ; 
the river wound its way slowly in and out round 
mud banks; the coimtry as for as one could 
see was unbroken, endless mud ; the water one 
drank and washed in and floated on was diluted 
mud ; the villages on the banks were built of 
mud, the inhabitants were mud colour ; the very 
sky gave one a feeling of mud. It was time for 
a diversion. Away in the distance, since early 
morning, there had been a black smudge on the 
horizon which was slowly taking more definite 
shape as we followed the course of the sliiny 
loops of the river. We had lazily fixed our eyes 
in its direction. Almost imperceptibly it had 
evolved itself into great masses of solid, black, 
limestone rock ; a few more turns of the river 
and we shot right under them and were suddenly 
shut inside a narrow black gorge. Bare walls 
of rock rose straight up on either side, and above 
a narrow stretch of skyline, with its broken edges 

(l,«9) 10 
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forniiil b\ the lurrclcd end*} of rock, nnd m a 
rov on c\crj point, bilcnt, molionlc«:s, awe 
in«:[)iring sal pconng down at us, like scnlmcls 
on guard prent brown vultures of the desert 
I uiieasdi , an armed brigand flccb nnd 

1 Inod could stand, but this penetrating, mhos 
pitnhlc pare was too uncannj lo oppenr un 
ei netrnod I took out iii\ field glasses nnd stared 
ba*k \^^th dclibemlc «com, and of one accord, 
lhc\ slowh «prcul out their great snngs, shook 
them, soared up m the air, and dropped down 
the other side of the rocks, or took up a fresh 
btandpomt a little farther remoaed from the 
intruders 

^\e floated rapidly through the gorge A1 
rends , on one side, the rocks w ere gi\ ing wa\ to 
mud banks, though on the right bank the sides 
rose steeply in high, jagged cliffs I ln\ back 
aiith a sense of enjoyment of life and pence 
turned a sharp bend m the rner, and I \agucly 
noticed n natue aroman carrying a child in her 
arms All of a sudden Uie nlmospherc seemed 
disquieted the two 7aptichs had seized their 
rifles and dropped on one knee as if marking 
prey , even the imperturbable Ilassan was ban 
dhng a dangerous and antiquated looking weapon 
There were men on the shore hailing us, nnd our 
boatman was shouting back at them “ Pashas,” 
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said Ilnssan in a solemn voice, “ put on your 
hats.” I slouly woke to the situation as I 
obediently donned the sign of our nationality. 
There were men on each side of the river ; they 
were armed men, and their arms w'cre pointed 
at us. ” Why, X,” I exclaimed, “ we’re held 
up I ” X looked at me with a pitying expres- 
sion. *‘ You’ve boon rather a long time taking 
that in,” she said. Tins was not the moment for 
feeling snubbed 5 I wished to show that I was 
now acting uith cool deliberation. “X,” I 
said, ** before leaving England we took some 
trouble wlh revolver practice ; with much in- 
convenience we wore our revolvers all through 
the wilds of Mesopotamia and Armenia ; for 
some weeks we slept -with them, loaded, under 
our pillows. They are now hanging discarded 
on the walls of the hut. Do you not think the 
moment has arrived for giving ourselves some 
little return for nil the bother they have been ? ” 
“They have been a bore,” assented X; “per- 
haps it is our duty to have them now.” I went 
and fetched them and solemnly handed X hers. 
“ They are loaded,” I said, “ but they seem 
rather stickj' and rusty; I wonder if they will 
go off.” “ Please point the other way if you 
are going to try,” said X. I could not allow 
this challenge to my want of knowledge in fire- 
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set up ; their long, black, curly hair hanging down 
to the collar. They were dressed in bright col- 
ours, and armed to the teeth with long knives 
and pistols, besides the rifles they were flourishing. 

“ Tliere do not seem to be any villages near,” 
said X. “ We shall be very cold ii they take 
our clothes and we cannot get sheepskins.” 
“ Yes,” I said, “ and very hungry if we can get 
no rice. We have longed for this moment, but 
there do seem to be inconveniences connected 
with it.” My heart suddenly warmed within me, 
“ X,” I said, ** isn’t this a splendid piece of luck ? ” 
” Glorious ! ” said X ; and wc gave ourselves up 
to the full enjoyment of the situation. 

We had got into a faster current, and the 
men had to run to keep up with us. They 
seemed to be yielding to the importunities of 
our escort; one by one tbey dropped behind, 
and finally, with a few parting yells, stood and 
gazed at us as we floated on. ” X,” I said, in a 
voice struggling with emotion, “ they arc letting 
us go I ” X’s face reflected my disappointment 
and disgust. “ And tliey did not even fire one 
little shot J ” she smd bitterly. “ Or try to burst 
our skins,” I gulped. X tried to take a cheerful 
view of the situation. “ Never mind,” she said, 
“cheer up: we may have another chance; we 
are not out of their country yet.” But I was 
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not ‘io easily comrortcd , I wanted some outlet 
for my disappointment, and seizing my revolver 
I fired SIX shots up into the air and flung the 
capon across the raft Tlie reports rang out 
loud and clear, and the echoes slowlj died away 
in the answering rocks Arten*s white face 
peered through a chink in tlic door X turned 
to the Zopticlis and demanded of them a full 
account of their conxersahon “Dffcndi,” said 
the officer, “ it is merchandise thej want Thej 
dare not touch the personal effects of the English , 
they have had some good lessons ” “ But,” I 
interrupted, “ we arc loaded avith merchandise ” 
“ Effendi,” said the officer, wc swore by AUali 
that it was all your luggage, and that if they took 
it the Lnglisli Fadishali would send liis soldiers 
and kill them all ” Yes,” broke m the other 
Zaptieh, “ and we swore that his Excellency 
the English Consul was on board, and that if 
they fired a shot be would come out with his 
great weapon and blow them all into the next 
world ” The httle boatman’s face beamed with 
radiant smiles " Ah I the English are a great 
people,” he said , ** with you English wc are 
safe I hav e been down the ri\ cr scores of times, 
and always at this place I have been robbed 
You saw the woman as we turned the comer ■ 
she was put there to signal when the rafts were 
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Coming. If you see a woman alone on a bank, 
you know what you are in for. The river here 
is narrow and the current slow; you have no 
chance. On the one side the banks are low, and 
they can draw the rafts to shore and imload 
the merchandise while the men on the other 
side, high up on the cliffs, cover you with their 
guns.” 

“ Why do you not carry arms ? ” we said. 
The man smiled sadly. “Pasha, what are we 
against these men ? If we float on, they sink 
the raft by shooting at the skins till they burst, 
and we lose raft and merchandise and ell; if 
we submit quietly, they take what they want 
and let us go peaceably. Should we fire back 
at the men on the low bank witliin our range, we 
are at tlie mercy of the men on the cliffs, who 
have good ambush. No, Allah wishes it. AVhy 
should we resist ? ” There was silence for a 
few minutes ; our boatman slowly rolled up a 
cigarette. “ It is not you English they will 
harm,” he said ; “ they are afraid of punishment. 
It is we poor ones, who can get no redress. They 
take our little all, and know we must submit and 
they are safe.” “ Surely you can appeal to the 
local authorities ? we persisted. The man 
laughed — a low, quiet laugh. “ The Governor ! ” 
he said. “Poor man I he is no better off than 
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A HECEITION AND A DANCE 

T— IS tlie first place of any 
interest nloii" the binhs, onil we nmicd 
there early on tlie fourth dnj, Imiine Hoated 
about eight) miles m that time 
As ae approached the Milage the banks of the 
nver rose pcrjiciidicularl) m a wall of rock aliieh 
was riddled with tombs Man) of tliem seemed 
to be quite inaccessible, those which had on) 
0 0 approacli from the land side appearetl to 
bo inhabited by Kurds Uc passed between 
the ruined buttresses of a Roman bridge of four 
arches and then had a new of the whole village 
on 0 ng it bank The mountains curve away 
rom e river at this pomt and leave a seim 
circular lea el space, whidi is occupied b) the 
mins ol on ancient Christian town At the 
back evtcndmg right up the curMng side of tlie 
lull to where the topmost peak, surmounted hy 
ncastle croiras the nver, is a vast bunnl place 
He natives live in the tombs and m caves cut 
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out of the rochs. We landed here and slowly 
toiled up the stony paths on the face of the 
rocks, whiclx led over the roof of one habitation 
to the next above it. Near the top we were met 
by a local Zaptieh, who guided us to the house 
of the Governor. We were not sorry to have 
this opportunity of examining the interior of 
the dwellings. The house consisted of a single 
room, into which we stumbled down a dark 
passage j the alls were roughly levelled off 
inside, the marks of the chisel being everywhere 
apparent. A low divan ran down each side of 
the room. In one comer the rock liad been 
hollowed out to form a cupboard, inside whicli, 
through the chinks of a rough wooden door, wo 
caught glimpses of his Excellency's bedding ; for 
the Oriental keeps liis bed in a cupboard in the 
daj'time and spreads it on the floor at night. 
With all the instincts of a wandering tribe, the 
Turk, however permanent his abode, conducts 
his household exactly as if it were in the nature 
of a tent. lie lives in one room, sleeping,, eating, 
and doing business. Should he >rish to eat, In* 
meal is carried in on a Uttlc low table, beside 
which he squats on the floor ; when llic meal i** 
finished, the table is carried out and the floor 
swept. Should he wish to write, he discard« the 
rickety table occasionally found in an official 
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dwelling, and writes upon his hand, balancing 
the ink-pot upon his knee os he sits cross-legged 
on the floor. 'When it is time to sleep, his bed is 
pulled out of the cupboard and laid upon the 
floor ; his slumbers over, it is rolled up and put 
away again. 

The Governor received us with salaams, and 
taking X by the hand led her to the seat of 
honour at the top end of the divan ; our men 
ranged themselves below in order of rank, and 
a few ragged soldiers bung about the door. A 
servant appeared with cups of coffee, and we were 
offered cigarettes. Then water-melon and sweets 
were handed round. Conversation was limited 
by our small knowledge of Turkish 5 but X was 
by this time proficient in the formal modes of 
greeting. 

Tlie Governor inquired calmly “ how many 
times ” we had been held up by brigands in his 
district; a strange satire on Turkish methods 
of government. There was not a doubt in his 
mind that we had been waylaid and robbed. 

He then took us to visit another house, ^\hich 
boasted of three rooms, all leading out of each 
otiicr. Tlie first appeared to be the general 
living- and sleeping-room, absolutely bare save 
for strips of felt ranged down the far end and 
a pile of native quilts in a comer; the second 
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dwelling, and writes upon Iiis hand, balancing 
the ink-pot upon his knee as he sits cross-legged 
on the floor. ^\Tien it is time to sleep, his bed is 
pulled out of the cupboard and laid upon the 
floor ; his slumbers over, it is rolled up and put 
away again. 

The Governor received us with salaams, and 
taldng X by the hand led her to the seat of 
honour at the top end of the divan ; our men 
ranged themselves below in order of rank, and 
a few ragged soldiers hung about Uie door, A 
servant appeared with cups of coffee, and wc were 
offered cigarettes. Then water-melon and sweets 
were handed round. Conversation wds limited 
by our small knowledge of Turkish ; but X was 
by tlus time proficient in the formal modes of 
greetmg. 

The Governor inquired calmly “ how many 
times ” we had been held up by brigand' in his 
district; a strange satire on Turldsh methods 
of government. There was not n doubt in his 
mind that we had been waylaid and robbed. 

He then took us to visit another house, which 
boasted of three rooms, all leading out of each 
other. The first appeared to be the general 
li^'ing- and slecpmg-room, absolutely bare save 
for strips of felt ranged do^vn the far end and 
a pile of native quilts in a comer ; the second 
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^as dedicated to the animals; and the third, 
i\hich uas almost pitch dark, served as larder 
and storehouse Wc were received by several 
women, who held us last by the hands while they 
showed us their abode with great signs of pnde. 
One of them was a strikingly handsome dark 
girl, dressed in gorgeous coloured native silks 
and velvet, and hterally plastered with oma 
ments from the face and hair downwards. 

On returning to the raft we were somewhat 
puzzled bj finding it talven possession of by two 
w omen, magnificently dressed and closely veiled, 
accompanied by a man and a woman servant. 
They w ere sitting m a row on our beds exanumng 
all our belongings complacently. 

“ We are \ ery pleased to Imvc a vi'sit from the 
ladies,” said X to the local Zaptieh who had 
accompanied us back to the raft ; ” but they 
must go on land now, as w e are startmg at once.” 

” But they will travel with you,” said the 
Zaptieh. 

“ That would be very pleasant,” said X, who 
never forgot to be polite , " but the raft is so 
small, I am afraid there will be no room for us 
all, and they wall not be comfortable.” 

” Oh, there is plenty of room,” said the man 
reassurvnglj . “ The ladies need not trouble 
themselves.” 
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X turned to one of our Zaplieh'5 

jou explain, ” ilie said, “that the raft 
IS ours, and tlmt ve ore aerj ^orrj, but ne are 
afraid mc cannot take the ladies wth us ’ ” 

‘It IS an arrangement of the Governor’e,” 
explained Ah* “he has been waiting for an 
opportunit} to send the Indies to a neighbouring 
\ illngc, and he ordered them to trn\ el with 3 ou 
llic) Mill land before cxcning ” 

As there seemed no choice m the mattcT, we 
expressed our great apprcaation of the lionour, 
and instructed Hassan to keep an 030 on their 
pockets Hassan, who had looked somewhat 
perturbed from tlic outset, had resolutely cn 
sconced himself at the farthest comer of the raft 
with his back turned to ciciy thing He refused 
to change his position, and explained to us that 
the ladies were «uch aeiy great Pashas that it 
w ould be “ shame ” for him to look in their 
direction 

Towards eicmng we reached a spot where two 
armed Kurds, walh long black curls and magnifi 
cent striped coats, stood waiting with saddled 
horses The sen ant woman carcfull} wrapped 
the great ladies up in tlieir gaudy silk cloak*: 
and the man sen ant helped them off the raft 
and on to the horses The little party rode 
away up a lonely looking mountain pass, and as 
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ne floated on we caught occasional glimpses of 
their bright colours between the rocks, until 
thej disappeared o'cr the crest of a distant 
luU 

Tint night we moored tlie raft at Shc\eh, a 
\allage backed bj high lulls, the last spurs of a 
great range of snow mounlam«, at wliose base 
we had been winding in and out NV e ami ed at 
sunset, just as the women were trooping down, 
with Jar'S on their heads, to fetch w/iter from the 
nver I went, and sat on a rock aboi c them , 
and one b\ one, having filled tlieir jars, thej filed 
up past mo, and slopping for an instant, fingered 
mj garments and gently stroked m\ hair Slony 
and various questions they osked me, of which 
I could understand nothing, and they moved on 
mth that free and graceful carnage which is the 
gift of unciiilised races, balancing the jars on 
their wlute veded heads 
We had fimshed supper, and liad stretched our 
selves out on the raft under the stars, enjojang 
the quiet and bcautj of the scene Our boatmen, 
inth those of another raft, had jomed forces, and 
had pitched a tent on the shore close bj Alost of 
the villagers had straggled doivn to the ni er, and 
were flitting mystenousl^ about m waving wlntc 
garments All of a sadden a wild, 6li>age noise 
of screaming and singing arose 
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“ The men have bought a piece of meat,” said 
Ali, “ and are singiiig to it.” 

It was a weird sight : a roaring fire blazed in 
the gloaming ; in the centre hung a large blade 
pot containing the meat which was the object of 
this adoration. The men had joined hands, and 
were dancing round the fire in a circle — dork 
figures in long white flowing robes which waved 
about in the semi-darkness as their owners flung 
their feet up or swung suddenly round. All at 
once the men dropped on the ground with a 
prolonged dwindling yell, which finally died off 
into an expectant silence. The head boatman 
fished out the meat and began to tear it to pieces 
with his hands, distributing it amongst his 
companions. A deathly silence reigned while 
the carcass was being consiimed. This gave 
place, as time went on, to a murmuring ripple of 
satisfaction, which developed a little later into 
bursts of contented song. Then they sprang to 
their feet and flung themsdves once more into 
a dance. 

“ Let’s join in,” said X. 

We each seized a Zopticli by the hand, and were 
included in the circle. We sprang and kicked 
and stamped ; we turned and hopped and 
stamped. One man stood in the middle clapping 
the time with lus hands os he led the song. It 
o.»«> 11 
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was a war dance , the circle broke into two lines, 
and we dashed agamst one another Then the 
lines receded, and the «ong became a low murmur 
as of gathering hordes, whilst our feet beat slow 
tune The murmur swelled and our feet quick 
cncd , louder and louder we shouted, quicker and 
quicker we moved, and finally ^nth a great roar 
the two lines dashed agamst one another We 
gave one great stamp all together and stopped 
dead , another great stamp and a roar, then a 
hush and the hnes receded Thoroughly 
hausted, I fell out of the line while this proceed 
mg was repeated By this tune the moon shone 
out bright and strong On one side a great 
desert stretched away into the stony mght , on 
the other the waters of the Tigris swept darkly 
past us Tlie wild sbneks flew up mto the 
clear, silent air X danced furiously on between 
Hassan and Ah Her face was strangely white 
lit up by the moon, amongst the dark complexions 
of her compamons They sprang and hopped and 
stamped, they turned and hopped and stamped , 
a white robe here, a red clo^ there, a naked 
fool and a soldier^s boot, hoppmg and turmng 
and stamping 

‘ X,” I said to mysdf, “you are mad, and I, 
poor sane fool, can only remember that I once 
did crotchet work m drawing rooms ” 



CHAPTER XIV. 


AN ENCOTJNTEn WITH AN ENCLISHSIAN. 

TDET^VEEN Hflssan Kaif and Jezireh, a 
■^distance of thirty-five miles, the scenery 
is very fine. The river winds through narrow 
gorges with steep waUs of limestone rock riddled 
wth rock tombs. Here and there in the black 
gorges the high turretcd rocks would be skirted 
below with bands ot vegetation; little spurts 
of glistening water shooting over the rocky tops 
as they dashed down to join the river between 
masses of ferns, or trickled through beds of green 
moss. It was months since we had seen any- 
thing green, and we feasted our eyes on the tm- 
accustomed luxuriance. 

“ Pretty view, isn’t it ? ” said a voice in the 
native tongue at my side. Startled from an- 
other world, I turned round. Arten was rubbing 
some spoons \vith a dirty cloth, and waved his 
hands towards the bonks. 

“ Got anything like this in London ? ” he 
asked affably. 
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I looked fit him m silence He dived into the 
hut with a «carcd look, and complained later on 
to X that the other Foslia had an uncertam 
temper 

Tlie «pcU ol enchantment was broken , bat 
sentiment a as in the air with the smell of wet 
earth and the sound of drmking vegetation, 
oleander bushes with bright red blossoms stood 
out against the dark rock, water birds darted in 
and out, and vultures hovered overhead I had 
a sudden desire, awakened by Arten’s mterrup 
tion, to share the emotions called up by the 
surrounding scene I glanced at X She looked 
fairly ‘sentimental, 1 thought, lying motionless 
m her f vv ountc place at the extreme -end of the 
raft, with a dreamy, far away look in her eyes 
“ X,” I murmured softly, “ what does this 
make you think about ? ” 

X was one of those rare people who always 
Imow what they are thinking about She did 
not fail me on this occasion 
“ It remmds me of Scotland,” she said ivith 
out hesitation “ Why, what does it make you 
think about ’ ” 

But I h&d stopped thinkmg about it, and 
agreed that rhad seen places like it m Scotland 
” Pasha,” sajd Hossan, “ the boatmen want 
you not to sit smnear the edge of the raft ” 
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“ Why,” laughed X, “ do they thinl: I shall 
roll over ? ” 

“No,” replied Hassan, pointing ahead; “but 
wo are going to shoot a rapid, and they say you 
mU be frightened.** 

“ 1 would sooner be frightened than go through 
the awful exertion of moving on this raft,” said 
X, and she gazed plaadlyat the line of foaming 
waters which we were rapidJy nearing. There 
was only just room for the raft to rush between 
hard, sharp>edged boulders of rock, and it seemed 
as if we should inevitably be dashed to pieces or 
stranded on one of tliem. 

The Zaptiehs helped with the oars, they and 
the boatmen keeping up one prolonged yell of 
“ Allah 1 Allah ! ’* They exerted themselves 
strenuously — a strange thing for Easterns to do ; 
the raft creaked and rocked and plunged ; there 
W’as a veiy disturbing sense of fuss .and un- 
seemly exertion on board ; the cook >ras saying 
bis prayers inside; Hasson, with an air of 
total unconcern, was adding up his accounts ; 
and X, with equal unconcern, was mending 
her gloves. On such occasions one thinks of 
one’s past sins and the future ; I thought 
of the future. I stood up and leaned my 
back against the wall of the hut to steady 
myself. 
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“ X,” I roared above the din, “ I wonder what 
there is for supper to-night.” 

X looked at me with a bored expression. 
“ The same, I should think,” she said, “ as we 
had last night and the night before and the night 
before that. Why this sudden interest in your 
food ? " 

“ Because,” I said, “ I have an idea I shall 
enjoy my supper to*night.” 

“ Yes,” said X (she was always sympathetic); 
“ this sort of weather does make one hungrj’.” 

Further conversation was prevented by a sud' 
den leap of water and raft right into the air, and 
wth the leap went up a loud cry to Allah, as the 
men threw themselves, with great determination, 
on the oars. We shot head downwards into 
the dark waters past the white froth of foam J 
there was a moment of turmoil, then everything 
became very still ; the men rested exhausted 
on their oars, the roariog waters sounded faint 
in the distance. I looked round : Hassan was 
still at his accounts ; X had finished her gloves, 
and was lying back >rilh her eyes closed ; the 
cook’s prayers had ceased; we were through. 
The cook came out nibbmg his hands jocosely. 

“ Arten,” I said, “your prayers have saved 
us from some inconvenience.” 

Arten looked consdous. “ What danger has 
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there been?” he said “Was the Pasha afraid 
of the waters ? ” 

“ No, indeed,” P returned , “ it was not the 
Pasha who was afraid of the waters, but she 
was afraid she might not get her supper to 
night ” 

“ The Pasha is hungry,” said X , “we must 
have omons as well as potatoes to night ” 

We arrived at Jezireh, without further ndven 
ture, at noon the next day The river Jezeer 
runs into the Tigns at this pomt, so that tne 
town can only be reached by wading through 
the water 

We were making preparations to go on shore 
when we observed a little man being carried 
across the water on the back of a half nal'.ed 
Arab He had that mcongnious look, made up 
of the European overcoat with a fur collar, the 
black trousers, and the brown boots, all sur 
mounted by a fez, which we had learnt to 
associate, curiously enough, both with the office 
of local Governor and wath that of the native 
Christian Man 

In this case our visitor was the Governor He 
was spilt off the Arab’s shoulders on to the raft, 
and landed in rather an unofficial position We 
went through the usual pantomime of salaams, 
and after mquiries as to the health and rank of 
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our relations he invited us to come on shore and 
visit the to^vn. 

Jezireh is a stronghold of the Kurds ; the 
ragged soldiers about the streets bore their 
distinguishing mark, a silver star on the fore- 
head. Tlieir chief bad been mindered but a 

year ago, after devastating and burning the ivhole 

country round, and under the rule of his Tvcaker 
son there was a teinporaiy liJl in hostilities. 
But his name was stUl only mentioned in whis- 
pered words of awe, and tiiis not by plundered 
natives alone, but by Turkish regulars and 
Turkish officials alike. 

On returning to the raft we heard that an 
English Pasha had just ridden into the to\'m, and 
that he was coming to visit us. He had met 
Hassan, who had been buying supplies in the 
bazaars. 

X and’ I looked at one another, jileeting an 
Eng lishman under such circumstances is no 
doubt, in one sense, an excitement ; so would it 
be to meet a tiger in an English country lane. 
In a jungle you "bspect a tiger, and being pre- 
pared for his attad^ you do not resent it. In 
the same way you\arc prepared to meet an 
Englis hman on common ground in England, but 
in an Asiatic wild you ^ a for it, 

and you are therefore t/" ' ’ .jc. 
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It was ten da) 8 since we had seen ourselves, 
as the Mon would see us, in a glass (and then it 
was only a missionary’s glass), and we had lost 
nearly all our hairpins in the crevices of the 
raft. 

“ Is my face as red as yours ? " said X. 

Tlie question was evidently the outcome of 
the thoughts which assailed her mind diiring the 
few moments’ silence in wliicli ue liad gazed at 
each oilier, wondering whether we really looked 
like that too. 

“ Your face is all right,” I said—” it’s only red 
in patches j but your hair is disgraceful. IIow’s 
mine ? ” 

** It’s all right,” said X, critically, ” it’s only 
coming down in patches. But there is no time 
to do anything ; we must brazen it out.” 

A young Englishman was boarding the raft ; 
he was very spick and span — shaved, bnished, a 
clean collar, and polished boots. 

You must excuse me for calling upon you in 
this dishevelled manner,” he said ns we shook 
hands ; “ but travellers have to come as they 
are. I daresay you can sympathize.” 

X laughed. *‘ Oh, as far as that goes,” she 
said, ” we are all in the same boat.” 

“ Raft,” I corrected in a nerv'ous flutter. 

Tlie Young Man looked at me and smiled. I 
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reali«cd lhat ho tlioiight I was trjing to makt? ^ 
cheap joke sucli as one might have been capable 
of m the countrj lane 

I must mtrmlucc mjself, ’ he went on ‘‘ I 

"im Capta n T of V I am on mv way 

there non It’s strange you should just ha'c 
arrived to day as I was crossing the nver 
I murmured something about tea and fled iijlo 
the men s but, where Artcn was boiling the kettle 

A.rtcn,” 1 stammered out in broken Turkish, 
the English Pasha will ha\ c tea with us Vaa 
must bnng the cups clean Tlie Engbsh ne>e*" 
have dirt) cups ’ 

Alton smiled back very genial!) , he brcatlied 
into a cup and wiped it Mgorou»l) with one of 
his dut) cloths b) wliicli I concluded that he 
understood what I had said to him I had Icanit 
up all the words about dirt and the dcsirabihfy 
of waslung 

It was rammg <hgliU\, and we had to ask the 
\oimg Man under cover X and I sat down oa 
one of the camp beds, and tbe Young Man sat 
on the opposite bed sticking his long legs oat 
through the door 

You speak Turkish, then ^ ’ be said to me 
as I returned 

So he had heard m) injunctions 1 I hastily 
denied any claim to n knowledge of the languiigc 
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Allen came m mill the tea, ivhieh he plaeed on 
the floor between the Young Man’s top boots 
“The Pasha,” he said, addressmg X, said 
you wanted something for tea which the Enghsh 
always have, only I did not understand what 

it was ” tc 1 i 

“Oh” said X. turning to me, what was 

it*? ” 

I kicked X 

“ Biscuits,” I said , 

“No.” said Artcn persistcntlj , it wasnt 
biscuits. It was something which you don t 

assoLte with the admsabdity oC 

The Young Man sraded agam and looked the 

he said- “I don’t know whore we 
should be very often without bis^its m tins 
country , they arc so easj to cmiy 

I knew then that he bad heard 

The Young JIan sla>cd about half an hour 
and then rose to go IIis camp had gone on 
and it was a two hours’ ride to the place where 

they would spend the night , 

TOcn ho had departed X and I thought it 
“You bet,” I said frctIuUj, "he will have a 
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five course dinner to-niglit, on n table with clean 
plates and knives for each course, and probably 
a camp chair to sit on.” 

“ Yes,” said X, ” and a looking glass hung 
on the wall of bis tent, and hot v, atcr and n clean 
ton cl,” 

And that’s what a man calls roughing it I 



CHAPTER XV. 

FLOATING ONWARD. 

W E left Jezireh early next morning. The 
scenery was now much tamer t the banks 
of the river were low ; stretches of red rocks were 
mterspersed with grassy slopes. The river was 
no longer disturbed by roclcs and rapids, an 
our two raftsmen had been replaced by a brig 
faced youth who was going to take us sing e* 
handed as far as Mosul. 

“ Am not I a good raftsman ? ” he kept on 
saying to us ; “ see how quickly I make the raft 
go. men you get to Mosul you wiU remember 
what a good raftsman I was.” And standing 
up on the raft, gripping the two oars, he ivo 
throw himself right backwards, causing 
to shoot through the sluggish stream. Then 
when we had got into a faster current he womd 
lean on his oars and roll up a cigarette, talking 
all the time. 

“ The ladies like me, do tliey not ? Tliey sec 
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I am a good raft«man Tlicj surd) like me 
better than their other raftsmen ? " 

Six rafts laden with merchandise had folIo\icd 
us from Jezirch, and one with n hut similar to 
our<!, filing tlie lurkHi crescent, was com eying 
a Turl ish familv to AIosul The women were 
'hut m'lde the hut the whole tune, and occasion 
all\ Mhcn the rafts drifted alongside, we caught 
glimpses of them peering sh)!) at us through the 
little ghzed window Did thej env*) us, sitting 
boldlj outside, un\cncd, open to the stares of all 
this crowd ’ Or, knowing no other lot, did thej 
mcrelj regard us with astonished cunosit) , these 
women from a strange land, who dressed like 
women but went about hke men ’ 

The fat httio officer m his smart nrutorm sat 
outside most of the day, smoking, or playing 
with his bltle fat bo), a miniature counterpart 
of himself, dressed in uniform with a toy sword 
On some of the merchandise rails the raftsmen 
were accompanied b) their families Tlie sacks 
were piled up to form n rough shelter, under 
whicli the women and children crouclicd all daj 
and cooked their masters’ food More rafts 
joined on to us farther down, until we numbered 
thirteen All da) we floated in and out amongst 
each other, the rafts twislmg and turning Avith 
the changes of the current The raftsmen yelled 
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and shouted at one onotlicr ; tliey raced for the 
fast bits of current ahead where only one raft 
could pass ot a lime ; they jostled one another 
or got entangled in shallow places, and the other 
rafts passed them with jeers. 

Our little raftsman put forth all his skill. ^ 

“Sec, Pasha,” he would say excitedly, “see 
how we leave them behind I You have the best 
raftsman ; do you see I always have the best 
of the river? Yah, yah, yah,” and he roared 
derisive laughter at liis pursuers. 

At night we all moored together, and the 
raftsmen landed and slept in the caves under 
overhanging rocks, or lit a fire on the banks and 
stretched themselves out round it, taking turns 
at the night watch. 

No sooner was the raft drawn up along the 
banks than X and I landed to get as much 
exercise as possible in the remaining hour of 
daylight. The Zapliclis, who were obliged to 
accompany us, wrung their hands over this dis- 
play of energy. 

“ Aman, aman. These English have strange 
habits. They land aU in a minnte, and before 
you know what they are doing one has rushed 
in one direction and one in another, and perhaps 
both are lost in the darkness, and we have orders 
from the Government never to lose sight of them. 
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If the Go\emmciit onij knew vhat lliej were 
a kjfi^ * 

were alrcadj afloat when I noke next 
mominp 1 rom mj bed I could see the banks 
■^hootii g pa«:l tfie litUc \vindow of the hut. Tlie 
reader must not imagine o contmuous mcti, 
such as one would get tlirough the window of 
a steamer Tlie banks nt one moment would 
mo\ e straight past the svindow m the orthodox 
, then thej would be suddenly «hootang 
past m the oppo«ite direction, or we had a \iew 
of the river behind It requires m manj wajs 
a certain amount of practice to lire m a state of 
oqmhbnum on a raft One is constantly being 
made aware that there arc two sides to every 
t mg Tirst of all there are, as one would expect, 
two ades to the n^ cr , and owing to the particular 
method of our progression we were alwaj-s being 
reimndcd, in a most imtating waj, of this fact 
o "'ooner had we noticed the scenery on one 
'ide, and had decided that it was the right bonk, 
than^iroh-round went the raft, and the whole 
length of thiSnghl bank would be shot before 
our Mew like A circular panorama, and before 
jou could take A m jou were looking at the left 
bank, moreo\ei\ jou would be looking at it 
moMng pist }ou\ upwards, though you were 
perfectly certain tl^raft could only be floating 
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downwards. There was hardly time to reason 
this out when — swish — around you go the reverse 
way again, the left bank swings past you down- 
wards and you are travelling up the right bank, 
although the raft, you are persuaded, is still 
pursxiing its downward course. If you stood 
outside and kept your eye on some fixed spot, 
you rmght be able to keep your bearings with a 
strong mental effort. But when you observed 
the features of the landscape through the small 
window of your hut you gave it up— -and simply 
gazed at the view as you would at a magic- 
lantern slide being slowly ^nthd^awn through 
the porthole of a steamer. 

“Hmv delightful this is,” I said, “to be able 
to lose all conception of lime and float on, as it 
were, to eternity 1 ” 

“ Personally,” said X, ** I find myself counting 
the days with a most unpleasant perception of 
the lapse of time, for we have only food enough 
for one day, and there is no possibility of renew- 
ing our supply for two.” 

I felt an injury had been inflicted on me by 
being reminded of absence of dinner when I had 
been absorbed in great thoughts. But I had 
not long to wait for my revenge. 

“ AYhat a picturesque man the raftsman is 1 ’ 
X exclaimed suddenly. “ I take such a dchght 

(t »oo) 12 
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in nntrliirig him slmking out his flooring gnrmt'ivl* 
an<! folding ImnHlI upmstich grnwful Gllitudes.” 
rcnonnlh,’' I «uJ, wilh (lomc ninlice, “it 
me no pleasure since I liccame nwcrc lint 
hf’ i« onh engaged m liunting for fleas.*’ 

X iruulo no answer; I felt we were quits. 
5‘hi aouIU hasp to Uiiiik of Uic presence of 
fl« IS while I thought of Uie nh'cncc of dlnticr- 
floated on serj* quietly that day. Tlic 
hanks were Uniter and the patches of grass 
became more frequent. At long intcr\nN we 
parsed \illagci of mud lmt« bmll on the sides of 
die n\cr where the banks rose to a higher point. 
Towards esening we swung round under a rocky 
proimncncc, on the top of which stood the \ lUige 
of IIa««ioiij. Tlitrc was no possibility of mooring 
the raft nnpdicrc near it for the night. Tlie 
banks rose up lu n straight wall of rock, of sucli 
a height that the inhabitants of the >'ilJngc, 
peering dowai nt us from above, seemed like 
pigmies on llie 8k}«bnc. We floated on until 
the lulls curved and tlic banks sloped down to a 
muclily flat. ^Hie oilier rafts w ere already moored 
a ong the shoA, and w c drifted alongside of Ihcm- 
jUi and I landM. and we set off to walk back to 
he ^illngc in thVhope of gelling some eggs and 
JuiUc to eke outVur supply of provisions. We 
had some difficult in scrambling up the wet. 
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grassy places between edges of rock where the 
water oozed out and trickled do%rn to the river 
below, and on reaching the top wo found our- 
selves on the edge of a tableland which ended 
abruptly in the cliff under which we had floated. 
Below us we could see the river winding ahead 
through a low-l3ring country to the cast. We 
walked for half a mile across the flat table top 
towards the village ; a long procession of black 
and yellow cattle was sauntering along in front 
.of us, lowing quietly in answer to the shrill calls 
of a boy who stood motionless on a hltle hillock, 
a weird figure in the straight, squoro-cut sheep- 
skin cloak of the natives. , • 

Prom all sides flocks of goats and sheep were 
coming in and flUed the narrow streets, sharing 
tlie homes of their masters ns a protection against 
the raids of Kurds. The inhabitants mingled 
their curiosity at my appearance with fright at 
that of Ali’s. Long experience had taught them 
that a visit from a Turldsh Zaptieh meant extor- 
tion of some sort. A child in our path screamed 
aloud, rooted to the spot with terror. Ah’s 
bright, laughing face clouded over. 

“ That is what the children are taught to 
think of us,” he said, “ and I have ray own little 
ones at home.” 

Our demands for milk were received ivitL 
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*=1111611 g^mnes^, until the sight of the unwonted 
com caused the faces to clear, and a further 
present of tobacco established quite a friendlv 
footing I sat down inside an enclosure of mai2». 
stalks at the door of a hut, where the cows were 
being milked , and the nati\ es, clustering round, 
plied Ah with questions One of the villagers 
offered to walk back with us and carry the milk 
It was dark before we reached the edge of the 
tableland again, and I shouted down m hopes of 
getting an answer which would guide us to the 
encampment below The village boy held up his 
hand with a scared look the call was onlj an 
swered by its own echo, and the stones, shpping 
under our feet, rattled noisily down the steep 
Mope 

Hu*h * said Ab, “ who knows but what the 
Kurds may hear you ” And w e slid silently down 
the sbppery banks m the darkness, until the bght 
of a camp fire gleamed out a wplmm** strjnal 
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THE E\'II. 02fE. 

AT noon on the fourth day after leaving 
Jeziroh we caught sight of the minarets and 
cupolas of Mosul, and floated for a couple of 
miles under the chain of limestone cliffs on the 
end of whicli the town is built. We hod hardly 
got within sight of the towm itself when a fear- 
ful booming met our ears, accompanied by pier- 
cing screams and savage yells. It sounded ns 
if the walls were being attacked by battering 
rams, and all along the shore at their base we 
could faintly distinguish a seething line of 
human beings brandishing some form of weapon. 
We thought that we tvere going to be eye- 
witnesses of a tribal disturbance. I determined 
to make full use of the opportunity, and prepared 
my camera and notebook. 

TJie Zaplielis, however, seemed quite uncon- 
cerned, and we understood from tliem that there 
was no cause for alarm, and that this sort of 
thing was of weekly occurrence in Mosul. On 
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floalin" up to Ujc scene of action we realised 
tliat it %\as ituln^l only Slosiil’a washing day. 
Ail along tlio shore, ns far ns we could see, under 
the s\al]s of tlic town stretched n continuous line 
of wonirn beating clothes with flat sticks on the 
stones at the water’s edge, and the screams 
resohed thojnsclvcs into the ordinniy sounds 
u,'iially emitted wlicrc women congregate in large 
niunhcrs. The men of the East had thus solved 
the problem of washing day and all its horrors, 
and were left in peaceful and undisjmtcd posses- 
■'ion of Uicir hearths and tempers. The women 
were there in their hundreds, and ns we ap* 
proached the bridge of boats wliicli crossed the 
nver lower down, we floated past a small army of 
them on the opposite shore, wlicre a flat strctcli 
of mud was covered with gaudy rags laid out to 
drj’. Mosul, I believe, derives its name from 
the manufacture of muslin carried on there, and 
the guide-book informs us timt it is chiefly re- 
markable for the AssjTian mounds found near 
it. I am bound to confess, however, that it is 
indchhir impressed on my mind solely in its 
connection with the art of washing. 

e had ^ wait several days at SIosul while a 
new raft w^ being constructed, to which our 
huts were otedily transferred. Tlie skins on 
which we hadyfloated so far were deflated, and 
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the raftsmen returned with them to Diarbekr 
by land on donkey back. 

We spent the time ^^s^ling the historic mound 
of Koyunjik, which is llic site of Nineveh. It 
rises out of the flat country on the opposite side 
of tlie river to Mosul ; it is surrounded by smaller 
tumuli representing parts of the ancient walls. 
Here and there arc patches of cultivation, and 
at the time of our visit the bare brown earth was 
beginning to show promise of being covered by 
a scanty vegetation. Of winged bulls, of lettered 
slabs, of cylinders, of all the wondrous contents 
of the palaces of the ancient Assjrian kings, some 
of winch can be seen in the British Museum, the 
only indications we had on the spot were the 
tunnels, now choked with faUen d6bris, from 
which they had been removed j and the broken 
bits of masonry and pottery %vhich were strewn 
about the surface. From the summit we ob- 
tained a comprehensive -vdew of the country : of 
Mosul at our feet standing on its limestone chffs 
at the farther side of the Tigris, and of the distant 
country through which the river wandered souUi- 
wards — a great plain dotted ■with villages, roun 
wliich patches of cultivated land were already 
green •with the rising com. Long strings of 
mules laden ■with cabbages and other vegetables 
came in from the outlying villages and swelled 
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was divulod b\ islands tritli Ion, swamp} banks, 
round nbicli the waters lost Ihcmsches m marshy 
tracts, where herons vaded m and out and in 
nuinemble black ducks dived and spluttered 
amongst the rushes The jungle round was the 
haunt of the wild boar, jackal, and hjena It 
was hard to believe that a few weeks later the 
first spring sun would call forth wild masses of 
gorgeous flowers and long, rank grasses, nnd 
that the whole country would be teeming with 
Vegetation 

It was, indeed, a monotonous bit of countr} 
nie sun had not jet incited the snows of the 
distant ‘Irmenmn fiiWs, which fater on would 
cause a rapid flood in the nver, and we progressed 
very slowl) in the slu^ish waters Our two 
raftsmen displa} cd no desire to hurry, and leant 
on their oars nil daj, disturbing the general 
harmony bj constant quarrelling m harsh, grat 
ing voices Now ond then Ah, who was fat and 
meek, would address hunsclf to them in a sooth 
ing almost pleading tone of voice The purport 
of their remarks was lost to us, as their conver 
sation was earned on m Arabic, and we found it 
hard to extract any information out of Ali, who 
could commumcate with us only m Turkish 

“ Tell them they must stop talking and row, 

I said , “ we are liardly moving at all ” 
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And jVIi uould answer, — 

Tlicy wnll row , Effendi, indeed they will row.” 
And the raftsmen rested on their oars os before, 
and the EmI One would smile at me, distorting 
his ugh countenance with a horrible grin 
rinallj, \li informed us that they had brought 
no food inlh them and that they were hungry 
the la^has would gi\c them bread they could 
, now they were faint Tim was a favourite 
astern dodge with which we were well acquainted 
) this tunc Ihe raftsmen were always en 
gaged on the understanding that they fed them 
sehes, and knowing the fatal results of giiing m 
points we hardened our countenances 
Tell them we cannot help that , they knew 
ley had to bring their oivn food, and if they 
stanc it 13 not our fault ” And the LmI One, 
on leatpg this, ga\e us another grin, even more 
homblelthan before 

Ve retired into the hut fervour next 
meal I took\hc precaution of cutting Jvhole m 
le felt wall, aM peeping through it I saSthem 
comfortably encVonccd at the farthest id of 
and scraps of meat Jut of 
'i dirt-v Imen ba^ which they hastilS 'at 
^henwercappearet 

Arten was tembKWtroid of them, and I ftnciv 
what that mean) > 
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“Arten,” I said, **if you dare to give these 
men any food without my leave w e will land you 
at the next village.” 

Arten hastily disdaimed any intention of 
giving them food, but he evidently cherished 


lUB UAKI'IO OF A, BAFT. 

of - 

men was waTlr <■' 

'^Plamed to us that rt ° i'"'®' 
>-«d,andthat ^ m 1?"^'"'“* raftsmen's 

that rve must laud to take it on board 
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The E^il One waded on shore nith the rope, 
which he made fast to a rock. A little farther 
do^Ti the banks were several natives making a 
raft, and I strolled down to have a look at them. 
One man sat on the ground with a pile of skins 
beside him The skins had been cut off above 
the hind legs, and the man was engaged in t}'ing 
up this end, and the openings of the fore legs, 
with strmg. One end of the string was tied 
round his big toe, and he worked the other end 
round the gathered end of the skm imtU the tied 
ends were quite air-tight. Then he threw the 
^kin to another man, who blew into the open 
fore end untd it was inflated, when he tied it 
up A tlnrd man stood m the water, t}’ing the 
mflated skins on to the poplar poles, with the 
ends of the same strings that had served to tie 
up the opemngs. 

After watching them a little lime I returned 
to our raft. By this tunc the whole village had 
^ uproar was going on. 
that’s up ? ” I sa,d to X, who had not left 
the raft. 

“ I’ve been trying lo/flnd out,” said X. “ The 
Evd One has displease 1 them somehow, and they 
will not let him go.” 

I\e instructed All o insist on our going on. 
liie second laftsman^ Jedan by name, seemed 
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only too delighted j he kept Avinking at us and 
pointing derisively at the Evil One. He untied 
the rope and shoved off. A man on the shore 
promptly seized the rope and held us back. 

Get a stick,” said X, “ and give him a smack 
on his head.” 

X was of a peaceable disposition, and I dare 
say she was laughing at me. She enjoyed seeing 
me get angrj’. But it was in our contract that 
I should do all the manual labour connected 
with keeping order, so I obediently seized a long 
pole and let it descend gently on the offender’s 
shoulder. He turned round and stared, dropping 
the rope with an astonished grin. The crowd 
burst into joyous shouts and pointed at the Evil 
One, who still stood talking angrily in their 
midst. 

“ Hit him J ” they yelled ; ** he is the one to 
hit I ” And quite bellc\’ing them, I transferred 
my attentions, along with the end of the pole, to 
his shoulder. 

” Come I ” I shouted. It sounds tame, but it 
was the only Arabic word I loiew. The raft 
slowly drifted downstream, and the Evil One, 
dashing in up to his waist, clambered on board. 

Ali explained to us that he refused to pay 
enough for his bread, and that the crowd would 
not let him go until he had done so. 
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Hie DvjI One grinned, and, dmng into the 
bag oHered me a dirty piece o£ natii c bread in 
his still dirber fingers lie irould share his food 
ivith us, though ire refused to do so ivith him » 
a ti-pical Eastern metliod of puttmg one in the 
\ rong 

The vraters vrere sliU sluggish, and the men 
■'eemed deterTomed to do no Trotk. 

I am beginning to think thes ore in league 
uith some one on <hore,” said X ‘ It cannot 
be to their advantage to be so long on the waj, 
as tbo> are paid a lump sum to get us to Baghdad, 
and wo ore not feeding them I quite expect we 
shall be held up and robbed before ev enmg ” 

Finding that orders and threats were of no 
use, and learning from All that Jedan, the second 
lallsman, was afraid of the Esii One, who would 
not allow him to row, I sat down facing them and 
produced my revolver 

“ Tell the bad raftsman,” I said to Ah, “ that 
li he docs not row I will shoot bun 

The Evil One, greatly to mj nstorasbment, 
appeared to heheve him, and set to work at the 
oare All the rest of the day I sat with m^ 
revoher pomted at his head It was a most 
fatiguing process 

“ Supposing be does stop towing,” said X, 
” will you «hoot him ’ ” 
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“ I cannot think -what I shall do,” I said , 
“ the only way tviII be to fire o\er his head and 
pretend I’ve missed him 
“ Mmd you do miss him,” said X 
** Sure to,” I answered hopefully 
Some hours before sunset we were held up in 
a manner which admitted of no blame bemg 
attached to the E^tI One A strong head wind , 
arose, before which the raft refused to make 
headway, and we were forced to take refuge on 
a dreary mud bank which sloped down to the 
water’s edge under a low hne of rocks 
The men sat about cross and disconsolate It 
was veiy unsafe, tliey said, to spend the night 
so far from a village We should ccrtainlj be 
attacked We might be there for dajs, and 
what should we do for food’ Tired of loolang 
at their sulky faces, I clambered up the cliff 
above to see what I could sec The top of the 
hill was as le^el as if it had been flattened out 
by a giant with a hot iron A low Ime of hills 
with equall) flattened tops at a httlc distance 
hid the farther view I walked to the top of 
them, led on by the sort of fascination which 
makes one wish to see what is ludden between 
one and the horizon Ha^ung readied the top 
tliere was nothmg to be seen but repeated lines 
of naked, flat topped hills Wth an effort I 
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turned to retrace my steps, when my eye caught 
sight of a dark object on the line of hills on 
wluch I stood which made mj blood turn cold 
A looking, half naked Arab, who seemed to 
ha\e dropped suddenly from the sky, was stand 
mg motionless gazing at me from a httle distance 
Tor one moment I stood transfixed with nameless 
dread Wiat hordes of like beings might not be 
concealed behind these mysterious hillocks ? He 
moved one step towards me, and I turned and 
fled, down the slope and across the level plain 
to the edge of the chff under which the raft was 
moored The apparition pursued me sHently 
On reaching the edge of Uic cliff I peered over, 
and could see the crew of the raft still occupy 
mg the positions in whicli I had left tliem My 
senses now slowly relumed, and I sat down to 
await the arrival of the apparition out of con 
sideration to my oivn self respect. He was still 
some distance from me, and on seemg me sit 
down he also sat doivn, and we gazed at one 
another The comic element m the scene as 
serted itself a savage and I holding each other 
at bay like two dogs preparmg for a fight on the 
top of tlie cliff, an« down below X sittmg un 
concernedly on iheiralt I laughed out loud, 
the sa\age sprang td his feet with a yell, bran 
dished his arms m \he air, and dartmg up a 
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neighbouring slope, disappeared behind it os sud* 
denly ns be hod appeared. 

I slid down the cUIt and joined X. 

“ Wliere hove you been ? ” she said. “ I was 
just going to send i\U to look for you ; lie says 
it is not safe to go out of sight of llie raft.” 

“I was only on the top,” I answered, too 
ashamed to enter into further details. 

We discussed our general situation in bed that 
night. 

“ X,” I said, ** if you met a savage all alone 
in a wild piece of country what would you do ? ” 

“ yVby, go up and speak to him, of course,” 
said X; “it would be awfully interesting. 
Wiat would you do ? ” 

“I don’t know,”Iansircred; “I want to go 
to sleep now.” 

The ss-ind dropped in the night, and at the 
first break of day we were off once more. 
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CHAPTER XMI 


ARAB HOSPITALITY 

jpj'im THREE pairs ol dark eyes were 
fixed upon us m unwa\eriiig scrutnx} , it 
was dark and there was silence The eyes, as 
they gleamed out of the darkness, might have 
belonged to a herd of wild beasts watchmg their 
prey , but we nere pmilcged guests of the Arab 
Sheikh in whose tent ne were sitting, and the 
gazciiasthat of friendly curiosity Weliad been 
placed on tlie scat of honour, a rush mat at one 
^ide of the tent Opposite to us squatted our 
host a venerable old man with a white beard 
winch flowed over Ins bare, -wrinkled chest, 
with one arm he supported a small boy, who 
played with the beads round the old chief’s neck 
Between us, m the centre of the hut, glowed a 
dying fire, ahd beside it, silently watchmg the 
pot on the a^hes, sat the coffee maker Now 
and then he semped the ashes together round 
the pot A thih veil of smoke rose up slowh 
and dispersed it^lf under the low roof of the 
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tent Tlie silence 'nas almost religious , the 
darkncis suggested witchcraft rather than night, 
a hobgoblin might ha\e sprung out of the coffee 
maker’s pot and not been out of keeping with the 
natural sequence of c\cnl8 
All at once, at the hack of the tent, a hand was 
raised and a bundle of brushwood came do^vn 
on the fire , in sudden blaze it lit up the fifty 
three dork face’', flared an instant, flicl cred, then 
as rapidly died away Ue silently watched the 
coffee maker and our host, who, bemg nearest 
to the fire, were dimly visible m its dim light 
The attention of the one was concentrated on his 
pot, that of the other m common with his 
companions, on us 

The Sheikh had stood up to welcome us on 
our a^^^a1, unexpected and ummitcd in the 
midst of lus tribe ^^c had been guided to his 
tent by the long spear whicli stood upright at 
the door, and when he had offered us that token 
of ilrab good wjU the cap of coffee, we knew that 
we were amongst friends He wnv«l us to our 
seats, and then, seating himself, pulled the child 
towards him , he patted his oivn chest, and then 
pointed to the lad 'inth pnde 

“ Ills j oungest child,” interpreted All, who 
understood a few words of Arabic 
We nodded, and these acts of courtesy ha^ mg 
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cslnUisliod ihc requisite good Icchngt all 
ioT iurther comer^e ‘teemed at an end, and a 
comfortable «ilcnce fell upon us all 

Tlie whole \illagc had followed us to llicir 
duel « tent as a matter of course, and those for 
whom there was no room inside herded together 
at the door The Faslcni standard of ideas, 
which allows rc-jpectful c<|ualit\ witli one’s 
«upenor«, accounted for the abacnce of ill 
mannered jostling which would haic taken 
place in a ei\iU«eil crowd under similar circum 
stance^ 

The coflec-makcr reached out his hand mthout 
turning and one amonjf't the crowd at his back 
banded him a m'l^sire iron 'poon to which was 
chained a copper hdlc Tlie ShciUi’s hltlc ‘‘on, 
obeving a nod from lus father, pulled a bag out 
of a dark recc's behind him , another bundle of 
brushwood was thrown upon the fire, and bj the 
bght of its <uddcn, almost startling blaze, the 
lad untied tlie bag and carefully counted out 
tlie allotted number of coUcc-bemes The cofiee- 
maker dropped them mlo the spoon, for which 
he had raked iut a hole m the ashes. Tlie sbght 
stir caused bA these proceedings subsided, the 
blaze died aw«, and the attention of all was 
agam n% eted oiAus, save that only oi the cofiee- 
maker, who, «ittisg dose up to the embers, now 
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scraped the white ashes round the pot, now turned 
the roasting berries o\ er with the ladle chained to 
the spoon The Sheikh’s hand stole out to the 
httle boy’s head, and the boy, loolung up, strol ed 
the old man’s beard 

Jleanwhile the bemes had blackened, and the 
man emptied them into a copper mortar As 
he pounded them he caused the pestle to ring in 
tune against the sides of the bowl The child 
laughed gleefully and pointed at him , the stern 
old man smiled and shot a proud glance at us 
Not a soul moved Outside in the dusk a 
stunted black cow thoughtfully chei%ca the 
maize stalks of whicli the enclosure round the 
tent was built, and a kid rubbed lus head up 
and doavn against a child s bare leg 
this the darkness had nothing to conceal We 
ncre mthe middle of a bare, largely unmbabitcd 
desert land known only to a few wandenng ^a 
tribes Outside, the mysterious open vault of 
the dark sky, with its many hundred points of 
. light , inside, the mjstenous recess of the dark 
tent, with the fifty three pairs of gleaming eyes, 
e\cry one fixed upon ourselves Now and then, 
as a flash of lightning m the sky at night will 
expose the immediate surroundings to view, so 
a sudden spark from the fire revealed the netting 
of the ej es — the solemn, dusky Arab faces 
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Tiicre -nas a splutter on the fire ns the pot 
boiled over The ram transferred the ground 
coffee to a copper jug and, pouring the boiling 
water on to them placed this second pot on the 
hot ashes We had been sitting there tor an 
hour watching these preparations, and it seemed 
as if we might now rcasonablj hope to taste the 
results Our expectations were enlianced by the 
appearance of three tray cups which had been 
unearthed from a dark comer and handed to 
one of the men nearest the fire Ho proceeded 
to rinse them out with hot water, displaying n 
care in the process which contrasted strangely 
inth the simpUcitj ol his task The coffee on 
the fire came to tfie bod, the coffee maker poured 
it back mt^o the origmal pot, which he again set 
on the ashes He then handed the empty jug 
to the cup washer, who rinsed each cup out care 
fully with a few drops of the coffee left for this 
purpose Very quieUj , a eiy prectsely, he placed 
each cup on the ground wiUira reach of the coffee- 
maker, and retreated into the background 

The coffee on the fire boded up , we straight 
ened ourselves in expectation ns the coSee- 
maker reached out his hand But he emptied 
the hoihng hqmd back agam rate the origmal 
pot and replaced it on the ashes 

The fire now burned veiy dimly Even the 
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man’s form bending over the glowng n'ihcs \\ ns 
discernible only as a black shadow. The still- 
ness for a few moments was so great, and tlie 
concentration of all so centred on the bubbling 
coffee-pot, that one felt as if all the meaning of 
life — ^tbe past, the present, and the futtirc — was 
being distilled in the black liquid, and tliat an 
mcantalion was only neccssaiy for the future to 
take shape and, rising out of the pot, become 
risible to us all in tliis mysterious darknc«s. 

The stillness became more intense. Outride, 
a lamb’s sudden cry and the mother’s answering 
bleat rang out sharply in the black ntglit— a dis- 
tant reminder of a far-off world ; it tlied awaj, 
and the broken silence was all the more intense. 

Tlie coffee boUod up. 

By this time we hod ceased to n^«oeiatc tlic 
drinking of coffee with the end of Ihc^c mj'stcri- 
ous rites. TIic coffee of Cook’s hotels, the coffre 
of crowded railway stations whole coffee, ground 
coffee, French coffee, coffee alls. 8d. a pound , Uic 
clatter of black saucepans the hot and anxioii** 
cook, the bustling waiter. Urn impatient jK^pIe 
of the world with only n minute lowait~-calImg 
for instantaneous coffee; what had coffee nn( 
all these associations to do with this? And “o 
it was with a certain shock that we looked at Uii« 
magician pouring the rcsiiU of his black art into 
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the cups a few ciretiillj measured drops only 
Two were handed to us and one to the ShciUi 
Me sipped the oilj black dnnk slowly and 
thonghttullj A hqmd nliich had been pre- 
pared with so much dehberation could not be 
quaffed doirn mth recUess indifference It was 
thick and bitter Ue drained the last drop and 
returned the cupi Another spoonful was poured 
m, and thej were passed back to us Etiquette 
reqmred that we should not refuse till the tim'd 
Umc of oSering, then the remainder of the 
coffee was handed round to the rest of the com 
panj m order of rank 


There was a stir amongst the crowd round 
the door, and a woman forced her way through 
mth a baby m her arms She squatted in front 
of us nnd held the chdd up tor our closer mspec 
tion by the drelight ^ 

111,” said Ah . she wants medicme " 

fae7L7'^J ■'Md’s 

, , ^ ” T, tile pleading eloquence in her 

dark cj« rendermg unuecessar, anj cxplana 

tiomomthe part of oar interpreter 

been ' ^‘'^^l 

foTT “ “'Y We, and of the blue bead which 
would ensure \ls safety from the one recognised 
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enemy, the Evil Eye. The wcunds were heal- 
ing badly, and the irritation set up had caused 
fever. 

“ Tell her we can give her medicine,” we said 
to Ali. ” But it is not medicine to drink ; it is to 
wash the wounds with. If the baby drinks it, it 
will die.” 

Tlie message was interpreted. “Aha, aha, 
Mashallah,” was murmured all through Uie crowd. 
The baby became an object of intense interest. 
AU threw back his head and pretended to swal- 
low; then he pointed significantly to heaven and 
to the unconscious ^'ictim at his feet. 

“ Ha I ha ! ” murmured the crowd. 

Hassan meanwhile had begun to fidget uneasily. 

“Tliere are fleas here,” he said; “you must 
not stop any longer.” 

We rose, and silently salaaming our host, 
passed out of the tent. It was lighter outside : 
the moon had risen, casUng mysterious black 
shadows round the huts, where weird black and 
white forms flitted stealthily in and out. 

Oa-ing to the shalloivncss of the water on the 
low- shelving mud banks w-e had been unable to 
bring the raft right up to the shore, and it a 
been moored at a little distance out in the water. 
The raftsmen had carried us across on theu 
hacks, and had returned to cook their evening 
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meal on board. We now shouted across 
water to them to come and carry us back, 
we stood waiting, a woman came up to us d 
ging a child by the arm, who liid his head in 
his mother’s dress and refused to allow himself 
to be exanuned. 

“ He js ill too,” said All, “ hke the other child.” 
will give them some medicine when we 
^et on the raft, rve said ; “ tell them each to 
send a cup.” 

And this one sajs he is dl,” the man tvent 
on, as a tall, shcepish-loolmg jouth touched me 
on ae arm j “ the, triU aU say they are ill non 
that they know you have medicine.” 

" ' only gtt c to those who are really ill,” 
« ariswercdi “what is the matter with this 

hurt!'" 

I had some qumine pills in my pocket, and I 

gave three to the boy. 

them m his mouth.” 1 eypWaed, “but drink 
Xr.,7 7’' 'I'™ down, then, 

IbrntakoMToIher 

tl ™ spectators at once went 

through the whole prmniss in pantomime: an 
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iraagintiry pill was swallowed, and its downward 
course indicated by stroking the chest. Ha 
was ejaculated all round. Then the second^ pill 
was swallowed, with equally suggestive signs. 
The rising point of the sun was indicated, and 
one finger held up, and the third pUI sw^owed. 

“ Slashallah 1 ” cried the crowd, staring with 
bated breath. 

We boarded the ratt, and had scarcely estab- 
lished ourselves in our sleeping hut ivhen Hassan 
staggered to the door with a huge clay pitcher 
capable of holding several gallons ; he deposited 
it at our feet. 

“ For the medicine,** he said gravely. 

“ We said that the woman was to send a cup, 
we said j “ the few drops of lotion wiU be lost 
in that.” . , 

“ For the medicine,” ho answered unperturh- 
ably. , „ 

We had belter send it in one of our cups, 

I said, and I measured out some lotion. 
took it ; a few minutes later he retume a en 
with cups, jars, pitchers, and bowls o every 
size and description. , , 

“ For the medicine,” he said, as he deposited 
them beside us. 

We looked at one another aghast. 

“ Say that we have no more,” ve said. 
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‘I haie told Ihtai,” he slid, ‘ but thc\ wJI 
not go aw a}” 

^^e went oubide where a tremendous hubbub 
hod ansen Our mui were slnnding round the 
edge ot the n(t resolutely pushing would be 
intruders bock into the neer Up to their waists 
m water, hanging on to the nft at crerv point, 
'houting out their ailments, pointing to their 
throats thcir eyes their heads, were the whole 
male population of the plaee In ram our men 
strove to keep them off , the rilt was besieged 
desperation we unmoored 
and floo ed out into the middle ot the river . the 
most delemuned swam out ifter us, and, holdmg 

url: downstream, they gave 

up and the kst sight sre had was that of a hue 
“■'“''d., suddenly endowed srith 
wildls on fh*^*^* ^ a strength, careering 

discarded heap ot empty bowls and pitchers 



CHAPTER XAHII. 

A STOUM AXD A LULL. 

T he raftsmen were stUl very quarrelsome ; 

the whole day their grating voices never 
stopped. Tliey seemed, however, qmte anxious 
to row now, and proposed at sunset that we 
should not moor to the shore as usual, but, as 
the night w as not verj* dork, keep on and ’® 
up for lost time. Wc had been in bed a little 
while, and were dropping off to sleep in spi e o 
the ceaseless quarrelsome voices, when a worse 
outbreak than usual thoroughly awakened me. 

“ They are ha\'ing a fight on board, sai 
sleepily ; “ I suppose we must leave them at i 
I peered through the chinks of the oor. 
Jedan had taken off aU his clothes, and was tiyung 
. to jump off the raft into the middle of the river. 
Hassan and Ali were holding on to him or car 
life, and the Evil One sat at the oars screaming 
with rage. Arten was offering him the remmns 
of our dinner. Jedan seemed finallj to jie 
to the other men’s entreaties, and sat down on 
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the ralt, the tears rolling dom Ins cliccks Ah 
sat beside him holding Lis hand and murmuring 
soolluDg word® Tlie Eail One occupied himsclt 
Tath devouring the diruicr Peace seemed, in 
fact, restored, and our slumbers \rerc not again 
disturbed 

Jsext morning ivc thrcalcnwl them both with 
dismi'i'ial at Tekrcct tihcrc we hoped to arruc 
that daj , winch we know was the 'cat of a gover 
nor, to whon we could make a show of appealing 
if the worst came to the worst Tlic cause of 
the disturbance was put down to Jedon, whose 
naliac Milage was do e b) He had threatened 
to Icnae tlie raft altogether if the Evil One 
bulhed him anj longer Jedan begged to be 
allowed to visit Ins home, and it *o happened 
that the wand ro'c again to <uch a pitch just 
opposite the place that we were compelled to 
pul to 'bore. It was onolhcr i\rab encampment, 
a collection of black tents with maize enclosures 
Jedan at once disappeared amongst Uicm, and 
later on as we strolled round the village, we 
came ncro's hun, seated just in'ide a tent with 
two small children on lus knees lie imiled us 
to come in and sil down Hie teat was full of 
his kindred In the far comer a child shared 
with a bleating kid the quilled covermg which 
was the bed of the fanuly A woman beside him 
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spinning woolf nnd nnoUier nl the door wns 
grinding com. A gro\\n*up eon sal opposite, in* 
dustriously vrorhing tJic wool from his mother’s 
wheel on a leather sole for sandals. 

Jedan appeared in qmte a new light in tlic 
centre of his family circle; he suddenly seemed 
endowed witli a dignity suited to his present 
position as monarcli of all he surveyed. The 
children on his knee clung to him and stroked his 
head, and he softly patted theirs. i\Il the gruff 
surliness and cringing hatred of the expression 
nith which he regarded the Evil One on the raft 
had disappeared, and he smiled contentedly on 
his domestic surroundings, lie sent the boy 
out into tlie ^•ilIagc with orders to get some 
delicacy in our honour. In a few minutes the 
lad returned with a raw turnip, ^sliich ^^n5 cut 
into chunks and offered to us Vidth much cere- 
mony. Tlicn a bowl of nulk was produced, and 
we felt compelled to drink out of tlie common 
stock. 

At midday the wind had subsided, and we 
insisted on starting off at once, witli tlie hope 
of reaching Tekreet before evening. It wa*^ five 
days since we had left Mosul, and we had scarcely 
covered one hundred miles. As we had counted 
on reaching Baghdad in that time, our supply 
of provisions had got very low. The river _was 
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now deep and broad, and the strong current 
carried us along at a good pace. Jedan’s visit 
to his faimly had put him in a very good humour, 
and even the One, who had shared in the 
feast of raw turnip, worked quietly at the oars. 
Every moment took us farther from the snow 
mountains and tlie bleak country of the north 
and nearer the sunny south. Already the sim s 
rays poured down soothingly, and everj’body 
was in a state of quiet contentment. Hassan, 
seated cross-legged ^vith his back against the hut, 
dozed at intervals. Ali was rolling up long, fat 
cigarettes by the door, and Arten, stretched full 
length inside, was making up for hb disturbed 
slumbers of the past.night. X lay on a rug at 
the edge of the raft, and I sat beside her reading 
aloud the Prophetic utterances on Nineveh. The 
Bible is one of the few books that one can read 
in this sort of wandering life. This is, perhaps, 
because we are in the land where people live in 
rock houses, and hew their tombs in rocks, and 
wear girdles, and say Aba,” eat much honey, 
go out to desolate lands, and say their prayers 
on the housetop. We were Ibdng with the shep- 
herds who divided the sheep and goats at night- 
fall and watered their flocks at sundown, with 
the women who came down with their pitchers to 
the wells, and with the eldere sitting at the gates. 
a.960) 14 
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A sudden nliHl crept mto the atmosphere, and 
a blackness cohered the face of the waters I 
looked up at the sk^. A Ime o! angry, black 
clouds had overtaken the sun, gatlienng up 
the scattered white fleeces in its path, and was 
advancing rapidlj over our heads An ominous 
sound of rising ivinds seemed to herald its ap 
proach In le«s than three minutes we were 
snept up m the arms of a howbng gale ; sudden 
gusts caught the walls of the hut and swirled 
us round, the pla^lluags of a mercdcss, raging 
force— at one moment bearmg us into tlie middle 
of the stream, and the nest dashing us agamst 
its rock} sides The ram came down in bUndmg 
torrents, and the wa^ es, breaking o\ er the raft, 
made it seem as if we were being submerged 
Then we rose once more on the crest of a wa\ e, 
which dashed us against a wall of rock with a 
force winch seemed as if it must shatter asunder 
all the bending creaking poles of the raft Ah 
hd Ha«san stood on the edge, trying to break 
force of the blows with tlie butt end of their 
while the raftsmen struggled fruitlessly at 
K^ars The lowering black sky, the ragmg 
^^^^ater«!, the unyielding black walls of rock, 
setting of darkness to this struggle, 
’ed to be no less than a fight with death 
birds dung huddled up with tight 
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on the far corner of the raft and went through 
the midday prayer, this o\cr he borrowed a 
needle and thread from me and began darning a 
tear in his ragged uniform 
Tlie sun <honc bnghth and our clothes were 
coon dry Birds appeared on the bank, shaking 
their feathers and stretching out one limb after 
another Tlic lull that follows a great storm 
reigned o\ cr cs crv-thing , all nature seemed rc«t 
ing after her exertions Ah finished his darning 
and began to sing tlic raft«mcn joined in the 
chorus clapping their hands An element of 
cheerful carclessno'* established itself on board 
I went inside and began to invent a pudding for 
dinner Arten was not enlightened in his pro 
fccsion as cook, and I was trying to ■supplement 
his dclicioncios b\ the light of nature, for Arten 
did not seem to have that sort ol light I lied 
the mixture up m a handkerchief and set it to 
boil in a pot on the brazier One by one the 
men came m and sal round the fire, gazing 
"ilentl} at the pot while they smoked After a 
lime I took the hd off and examined its contents 
Is it really going to be a pudding ? ” «aid X, 
with an agonized expression 
I tried to recall what puddings looked like m 
England, and then remembered that I liad never 
seen one at this stage 
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“ I cannot say till it is fmislicd,” I said. 

The pudding still dung ominously to the 
handkerchief. I hod greased it well, and have 
since heard that you only grease pans. I gave 
it a few minutes longer; then, as we were aH 
hungry, I fished it out of the pot and untied the 
handkercliief. 

“ Bale 1 ” (Look) said Artcn. 

“ Bak ! ” said Hassan. 

“ Bak 1 ” said Alt. 

“ Bak r* said the rottsmen. 

It ^as a moment oi extreme tension. 

I slipped it on to a plate. 

“ Now look,” said Arten. 

“ See now what a cook she is I ” said Hassan , 
“ a wonderful cook.” 

” Mashallah,” said Ali. 

“ Mashallah,” said the raftsmen. ^ 

“ It is a pudding,” said X, “ a real pudding. ^ 
■\Ve all gazed at it for several moments m 
great excitement. I handed X a spoon, and we 
each took a mouthful ; then wo looked at one 
another. 

” It is a pudding,** stud X again. 

It almost seemed as if she were t^J^ng o 
persuade herself of the fact against the dictates 
of reason. '\Vhen wre bad finished, the^ m^ 
shared our spoons in turn ; each one cautious y 
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raided a “^oonful and smelt it , then they swal 
lowed it, verv much as one remembers swallowing 
jam m the nur'^ery when one knew there was a 
powder inside 

“ Good,” they said, very dehberately, nodding 
their heads , and then, as thej handed the spoon 
to their neighbour, “English” thej added 
One felt that the first word was Turkish poble- 
nc's , the second was a \ ciled warmng to their 
brethren ^ 

But on the whole it seemed a success ; wc had 
jx seiue of repletion , Low oHen had we not swal 
owe oiiliula of nee and been only conscious of 
a great internal void 

We ami ed at Tekreet just before sunset, and 
we at once sent Ah up to the Governor with the 
request that he would help us in the dismissal 
of the Ei-il One 

“ M fte Govemor,” we said, “ that we can 
not sleep for the noise he makes at night, and our 
heads ache Irom the noise he makes m the day 
tone, and thatlhe has gmded the raft so badly 

MmuT'’ V*" *''' 

Ah obedientli disappeared He first com 
mamcalcd the sifeslance ot our remarks to the 
rattsinen, who, altAr putlmg them heads together, 
landed and stroUelj down a ramblmg street ot 
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Arab huts. We also went on shore -with Hassan, 
and wandered about along the rocky paths 
amongst the tombs which ran down to the 
water’s edge. Tekreet boasts oi one palm tree, 
ttie first we had seen on the river, and an old 
castle, the ruins of which stand on a rock above. 
The town is a tumble-down sort of place, in- 
habited chiefly by Arabs, who ply rafts with 
merchandise between Mosul and Baghdad. AH 
returned with the news that the Governor had 
given orders for new raftsmen to be ready in 
the raoming. He apologized in the name of the 
Sultan for the discomfort we had experienced 
in his Highness’s domains. We asked what had 
become of the others, and were informed that 
they were frightened of being punished and had 
run away, 

“ That’s curious,” 1 said. ‘‘ I should have 
thought that no Eastern would put fright before 
baksheesh, or mind what a Governor said in 
iVus district.” 

Later on an emissary arrived from the Gover- 
nor with a piece of sheep, and a message that 
he would travel with us the next day as far as 
Samarah. Accordingly we sent back word that 
we Were starting at sunrise. 



CH XIX 

AN ENCO^XTEa WITH FANATICS 

I T was long alter sunnse when we awoke next 
mommg , the rolt was stUl tied up, and the 
men showed no signs of moving 

III ’ ’ «houted X to Hanson through the fell 
wall \Vl\y ha\ent we started’ ” 

The Governor has not arrived yet, Effendi ” 
\\ e aaitcd another ten minutes 
‘ III ’ Hassan, has the Governor come ’ ” 

‘ No Effendi , he will come soon ” 

11 e turned over and had another doze 
‘ III ’ Hassan, if the Go^ ernor has not come 
we shall go witliout him Send Ah to say that 
ae must start now ” 

"kes, Eficndi, he will go" 

Turkish acquiescence, especially when very 
pobte, IS suspicious out of bed and peeped 

tlirough the door. Aliiwas fitting on the bank 
chatting with a local Zoptich 

Hi* Has'^an, <cndV\h at once ” 

Ye^ jes, Effendi, t^fis minute he goes” 
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From my point ol obsmnlion I reported timt 
itcitlier Ifn^san nor Ah w<is mating an^ move 
m the matter, so nre dterded to dross and be 
come strenuous about it 
I relics c<I feoimgs at intervals b) trpnf* 
to express m mj best Turkish to Ilossan, through 
the nail, what I thought of the Governor who 
dared to keep great Lnghsh Pashas wading 
be)ond Ibe accustomed tvro hours which one 
concedes to Eastern ideas of puncluoht} 

Eefore we had finished dressing n sudden rock 
Jiig of tlie raft and general bustle outside an 
TJDunccd our departure Tlirough the window I 
look a last look at Uckrect and thanked m> 
luck) stars tliat departure from it meant also 
deliverance from the Evil One 
“Do jou think the Governor will be angrj 
with us for leaving him behind ? *’ I said 
“ Let us hope not,” said X, as w e emerged 
from the hut for breakfast , “ we owe him some- 
thing for ridding us ot the E\ il One ” 

The words were hordlj out of my mouth 
before we became nwrorc of the Evil One him 
self, sitting between the oars in lus usual place 
lie greeted us v>ith a bland smile Beside him, 
instead of Jedan, sat a grinning bo} 
t\e turned on AIi for an cxpianation 
‘ Ach, Effendi he is good now he will not 
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speak — ^he vrjll not soy a vroid *, lie is cliaiigcd ; 
he IS now a good raltsmon. The ladies can now 
sleep at night.” 

The Evil One nodded aBably at ns and pnt 
his finger on his sealed lips The gnnmng boy 
understood Turkish. “ I am a good raftsman, 
Eifendi ; 1 do not talk — I never say a word ” 

M e had become sufficiently Oriental to rccon- 
ale ourseh ea to the dictates of Destiny ; there 
was no getting nd o! him now, so we had to 
be content mth threats of no baksheesh if a 
word was uttered on the way to Bohgdnd. 

M’e caught sight of a stranger m the men’s 
hut 

“ IVho IS that ? ” 1 said. 

‘ The Governor, Effcndi ” 

How long has he been there ? ” 

Since sunrise, EHendi ” 

Why did you say he had not come ? ” 

“ Ach, Effendi, the raftsmen’s bread was not 
ready ; they could not go without bread.” 

So all this tune the local magnate had been 
sitting listening to our abuse of him. 

The couAtry below Tekreet began to have a 
more mvilis^ look : there were plantations of 
cucumbers anotoelons on tJie banks, and roughly 
constructed winWasses for raising the water by 
skins mto imgatiwg channels. We passed several 
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turned villages, and cauglit sight in the distance 
ol the remains ot an old castle. 

At noon, atter floating obout tlirce or four 
miles, vre arrived rvitliin sight of Samarah, a 
terra which was made conspicuous by the huge 
blue dome o! its mosque, and was, vre learnt 
later on, a place ol pilgrimage for Jlaliorae- 
dans. We drew up opposite it to land the 
Governor, and Hassan announced his intention 
oi landing also to replenish tlic store of charcoal. 

“ Then I’ll get ofl too,” said X. “ 1 want to 
see inside that mosque.” 

X had a mania lor looking at mosques ; we 
had seen inside hundreds, and she never seemed 
to get rired of them, I cormccted the process 
chiefly with having to unlace your bools— n pro- 
ceeding I detest — and dawdlmg over cold floors 
in your stockings. Then you had to remember 
to cross your hands in front ; if you put them. 
heMnd your back or in your pockets you wore 
a marked infidel. 


The rail was nm along the shore, and we 
wlktd up to Ite town. It was enclosed by n 
mud wall which was delended hy towers 
and bastions. Tfe entered through n large gatc- 
«J. and iound ourselves nmongst a coUcction 
0! ialling mud houses lining the usual dirty, 
'imiDSY streets. Hassan went in search o! char- 
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coal, and w c, accompanied bj All, strolled on to 
the mosque ^^e were followed by the usual 
crowd of curious minded inhabitants , but being 
by this time quite used to these attentions, we 
did not notice them particularly X was in 
front, and nd\anced towards the low line of 
chains which barred tlic entrance to the build 
mg She was m the act ol stepping o\cr the 
chains when an excited looking fanatic rushed 
at her and hurled her across the street with wlmt 
appeared to be effusive execrations In one mo 
ment we were hemmed m by an angry, buzz 
mg mob , there was no mistaking the glaring 
menace of their expressions and the significant 
handling of the long knives worn bj all natives 
m their belts \\e realised in a flash that we 
ad unwittinglj aroused the dangerous side of 
Eastern fanaticism Ilcsis’ance w as out of the 
question, a sign of fear would have been fatal 
Ve stopped and looked over the crowd Ah, 
our onl> protector, stood beside us white and 
trembhng appeabng to some of the leading men, 
w 0 esitated and glared at us in wavering 
suspicion Ha«<!an was nowhere in sight 

Let’s stroll on as fax as the end of the street,” 
said X 

Yes I answered , “ that seems a good idea ’ 

Don t let’s hurry,” «he ‘'aid 
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“ No,” I replied ; “ wc have plenty of time.” 

The crowd made way for us as we turned 
from the mosque, and we walked on beyond it 
up through the bazaars. Tlie men had begun 
to fight and wrangle amongst themselves, the 
narrow street was tightly packed, and the crowd 
surged up behind us as we walked on. We were 
in the covered part of tlie bazaars j gaudy cotton 
coats of Eastern make lay on the top of bales of 
Hlanchcstcr prints and flannelettes ; there was 
the leather stall, with gorgeous beaded bridles 
and handsomely embroidered native saddles, 
and next it was the boot bazaar, a mass of red 
and yelloir sandals. We had seen it all, just 
the same, in a score of similar villages, but I 
took it all in this time os I had never taken it in 
before. 

“ What a funny baby’s garment that is I ” 
said X. 

Hie crowd behind were beginning to push. 

“ Yes,” I said ; ** I wonder how it gets outside 
the baby.” 

An angry buzz arose just behind us ; were 
they going to stick us in the back ? We both 
disdained to turn our heads to sec. 

“ I hope Ilassan will think of getting some 
spinach,” I said j ** there was some in the vege- 
table bazaar.” 
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“He knows jou like it,” X answered, “lie 
IS sure to get it ” 

e had come to the end of the row of stalls ; 
we slowly turned and faced the mob 
‘ This IS the obvious moment for annduln' 
tion,” I thought to myself , “ I wonder why I'rr 
not afraid ” 

I was waiting m momentary expectation o 
death, hut at the s-imc tunc I could not realise 
that wc were going to be killed I did not seem 
to be able to take m what being killed was; I 
felt very indifferent, and noticed tliat I had lost 
a button oS my coal But the crowd made way 
tor U8, and we sauntered back rnrtlier down 
we met Hassan 

“ Wliat IS all this crowd about ? ” he said 
X told him , he made no onsn er, and we 
walked on together 

W c got outside the gates of the town, but iv ere 
still a few minutes’ walk from the nver 
“ I’m tired,” said X , “ let’s rest here a 
minute,” and she lay down on the ground 

I looked round There was still a noisy crowd 
at the gates of the town, and wc were bemg fol 
lowed out by some of the rowdier m^bers 1 
had a vague idea that it would have been more 
comfortable to he down on the rail , but there 
was no accounting for tastes, and it was all m 
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the day’s work. 1 sat down beside X. Ali 
looked uneasily at the crowd beginning to 
straggle out towards us, and begged us to 
come on. 

We boarded the raft and pushed off. It was 
a lovely calm evening. Tlie current was straight 
enough for us to glide quietly along with no 
assistance from the oars ; the last traces of the 
setting sun slowly disappeared, and gradually 
the stars reflected twinkling points of silver^ in 
the black water, dancing brightly in the moving 
current, A silence as of death reigned over 
everything j the blackness of death peered out 
of the deep waters. And with it there was a 
tremendous sense of stillness and peace. 

I was sitting very near the edge, looking into 
the dark waters. 

“ I don’t want to die yet,” I said. ^ 

“ You are such a time taking things in,” said 
X, “ that you would not be aware that you were 
dead until so long after the event that it would 
hardly matter to you. You weren’t afraid, were 
you ? ” 

“ j^o,” I answered. We were silent for a 
while ; then Hasson spoke. 

“ If you had crossed the chain,” he said, 
" there would have been no more Pashas for me 
to travel with. Inside is the tomb of the last 
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basi.ets ol to^ refuse to cmplj , the same spot 
served for both purpo'Cs. Eastern has an 

orenrhelcu:^ love for frcsb water : he drmls it, 

1 e sings to it, he wors>hjps it, he inake» an emblem 
oi it, and yet he makes the town xnbbiih heap and 
the town watering place one and the same «pot. 

A nearly naked child <pfawled aboat among't 
Ike dut and rubbish, uoeartKaig hidden treasures 
in the fonn of bright tin hds. The mules strayed 
about at the water s mudd\ edge, putting m a 
drink QQ their own account whilst their masters, 
having emptied the loads, filled water«lans for 
the retun journev 

A bg, IwHibcncg ailing boat was being un> 
loaded just below me . the men swung them 
«<ives to and tro together as they pitched heavy 
bale? overboard. 

Allah, .Uluh, Allah,” Ihej sang out as they 
swung Round their heads circled and swooped 
white golL talking of the sea. 

And now, through the distant broken bndge, 
clun ird y fioating down the current, came our raft, 
•square and •dubbom amongst the twirling, swiftlj 
paddled goufos. LAe a great, uncertain, bcwil 
dered animal, turning now thia way and now that, 
guided by Uie unwiddy poplar polea, it lurched up 
the watering place and ^tuck on the rubbish heap. 

From every comer of the narrow, wmdmg 
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street sprang out lialf clothed, jabbering ^Vrab 
forms , gesticulating, fighting, jostling, thej 
proffered their services m the task of unloading 
In a few moments all our belongings were 
removed — the cookmg pots, the rugs, the beds, 
all the personal requirements which had made it 
into our home for so many weeks Stripped and 
deserted, looking almost ashamed of itself, it 
lay there m all its naked clumsiness. By to 
morrow even this vestige of our journey will 
have disappeared for ever The felt stnps, the 
IV alls which have sheltered us through so many 
stormy nights, will be sold to the highest bidder , 
they will serve henceforth as carpets m some 
native hovel, on which the Alahomedan will kneel 
to say his prayers or squat to smoke Ins pipe 
The poles and oars will go as firewood, and the 
skins, deflated, will return to the countrv we 
have left Nothmg will remain but the memory 
of it We are glad that it is to be so , as it has 
been exclusively ours m tlie past, so will it 
remain ours only m the future We made it 
what it was, and witliout us it will cease to be 
The waters gave it a farewell lap as they 
passed on We had stopped , but they went 
hunymg on, takmg with them all those mixed 
memories of peace and danger, of contemplation 
and exertion, of idleness and hurry, which they. 
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and tliev onl\, had shared with u«. They had 
borne us troiu the wilds and fastnesses of the 
unconquered Ea^t to the gateway of the \\ extern 
invasion , through the drearine>s and desola 
bon of desert land'., through the magnificent 
1 olatiou of gorgeous mountain sccuer\ , past the 
ruined evidences of ancient civilisation» still 
i bv the pcmslence of squahd tribal huts , 
now, having deposited us to draw our own 
conclusions in thn> deca^cd city, Uiey burned on, 
lapping scornfulii m their course at the white 
steam launch of H M Bntisli \ ice Consulate 
Impartially, as they bad borne us up, so 
down here they bore up alike the brass tnnkets 
shipped m their thousands from Manchester, 
the cmis«ar\ of the Bntish and Toreign Bible 
Socictv, the golf clubs and «oacty papers for 
the English Qub , and vnth an mdcscnbablc 
roar, as of gnm laughter, rushed headlong into 
tlie salt blue water-, of the Persian Gulf, where, 
currendenng irretrievabH their own bounded 
mdmduahty, they merged themselves in the 
larger hfe of the untrammelled Eastern sea* 

THE EXD 


»E \HO l-v CKSAT tIIT.US AT 
THE FUSS or TRS IDBLlsncJ^ 
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water, climbed tlie bank, shook himself uncon- 
cernedly, and started to brow sc the withered grass. 
Ilien e\ erj body di«!oppcared behind sandy lull- 
ocks, the goufa floated past us, and we were once 
more left alone with tlie wind and the rat 
Tow aids sunset we made a start again, and 
floated on most of the night Small mud vil- 
lages and plantations of palms and orange trees 
were scattered thickly on each side of tlie n\er. 
\\ e seemed to be quite close to Baghdad ; 
gilded domes and minarets stood up on the sky- 
line aboi e confused mosses of flat-topped bouses 
and grou{)S of palm trees But all the morning 
we wound slowly round and round endless loops 
of the river and hardly seemed to get any 
nearer to our destmation The banks now 
teemed with life . goufas shot across past us 
from one bank to another witli mixed consign- 
ments of men and animals : mules plodded up 
and down drawing skins of water over windlasses ; 
groups of ikrabs lay about on tlie sunny banks 
and shouted mquines at the raftsmen as we 
parsed Hie houses, which looked more sub- 
stantial than tlie mud hovels which we had seen 
higher up the nver, were surrounded by lugh 
walls enclosmg shady orange gardens. TinaUy 
wc hove m sight of the bridge of boats which 
guards the entrance to the town, and ran mlo the 
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'hore just above it The bndge, we leimt, had 
to be broken down before the raft could pass 
through , and as this seemed hkely to take some 
hours, e landed and drove to tlie Babylon Hotel 
Baghdad is usually approached by the Per'uan 
Gulf as far as Busra, and from thence by the 
weekly mad steamer, »t contoms, therefore, 
certain concessions to the ideas of occasional 
European agents and commercial travellers Tlie 
Bab} loa Hotel is one of these concessions Hiere 
was a dining room hung all round with the framed 
advertisements of various wine and spml mer 
chants whose names, strangely familiar, mocked us 
from the wall as a first greeting from tlie borders 
of civihbation Hossan stood in the middle of the 
room and gazed at them open mouthed Ilicac 
were to him English works of art, decorations of 
great Enghsh houses, m keeping vvith the gaudily 
CQ\ ered chairs and meaningless glass onianients 
The hotel was budt, hkc all tlie better modem 
houses, along the banks of tlic river, with over 
banguig balconies I escaped from the evi 
donees of Wc^iem vulgant}, and leint over the 
rail of the balconj Just bcncaUi, on one ide, 
the narrow street which led to the hotel was 
Continued past it down to tlie shore , and here 
came an incessant stream of nativ ca — v\ omen with 
waterskins to fill and men witli mules carr}ing 



